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The Argument About Productivity 


By LEO WOLMAN 


[X THE PAST few years the definition and meas- 

urement of productivity or efficiency have become 
a highly contentious subject. The accuracy of in- 
dexes is publicly debated and the time is probably not 
far off when the pros and cons of alternative indexes 
will be argued before one of the Thursday evening 
sessions of the Town Hall of the Air. So important 
has the controversy become that the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of Labor recently joined 
in sponsoring a conference of labor, industry, and 
government statisticians to review existing measure- 
ments and to suggest how they might be improved. 


REASON FOR PUBLIC INTEREST 


The reasons for this rise in the public importance 
of productivity are obvious. Increased productivity 
or efficiency has been selected as the source of higher 
rates of wages in the current campaigns to raise wages 
above their prevailing levels. In the wage campaigns 
of this winter, as in the wage campaigns of last win- 
ter, it will be argued that higher living costs require 
higher wages and that higher wages, since they can 
be paid out of greater efficiency, need not be accom- 
panied or followed by rising costs and rising prices. 

Productivity, then, like profits and the cost of liv- 
ing, has become involved in the wage controversy. 
In the heat of controversy, figures which fail to 
serve the purposes of the negotiators come under sus- 
picion. During the later phases of the Little Steel 
period, it was the Department of Labor’s cost of liv- 
ing index which was attacked elaborately and con- 
sistently by both the CIO and the AFL. One of the 
casualties of this bitter conflict over statistics was 
the acting Commissioner of Labor Statistics who 
failed to receive the appointment of permanent com- 
missioner because of the part he played in the con- 
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troversy. Since September, 1945, when the same in- 
dex of the cost of living began to record substantial 
and regular increases in prices, criticism of the index 
ceased and it began to enjoy wide usage among its 
former critics. With the index of the cost of living 
behaving satisfactorily, it is now the indexes of pro- 
ductivity and efficiency which fail to meet the needs 
of the negotiators and it is at this collection of data 
that the latest attack is launched. 


ARE SAVINGS LARGE ENOUGH? 


What is it that the consumers of this type of in- 
formation want to know? They want to know how 
great the gains or savings from increased efficiency 
are and how they are distributed. Put in terms of the 
current situation, they want to know whether these 
gains or savings are large enough to absorb the whole 
or a large part of the wage increase of 1945-1946, 
plus the wage increase of 1946-1947, not to speak of 
the wage increases made since the beginning of the 
war. 

To answer these questions, it is not clear that any 
new or elaborate investigations are required. In the 
past ten years extensive studies have been made of 
the physical output and employment of American in- 
dustries. These studies afford the basic data on which 
general conclusions as to the wage-raising capacity 
of the American economic system must rest. They 
do not afford a formula for determining changes in 
wage rates, but they suggest the limits within which 
wage changes should fall. 

All reliable studies of productivity and efficiency 
show that the gains from these sources, though con- 
siderable over long periods of time, are small if meas- 
ured in terms of months or a few years. These gains 
cannot possibly absorb a general increase in wages 
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of 30 to 40 cents an hour, granted within a period 
of eighteen months or two years. Yet the American 
economy will be asked to absorb a wage rise of that 
general order of magnitude if current wage demands 
eventuate into substantial wage concessions. = 

Not only are the short-time gains in productivity 
relatively small, but they are an average of large and 
small gains, and even of losses in efficiency in some 
areas of the economy. The spectacular leaps in pro- 
ductivity, running sometimes into the hundreds and 
thousands of per cent, are as a rule limited to a few 
industries which are either new industries or are old 
industries undergoing some basic technical revolu- 
tion. If we consider the case of the efficiency of the 
entire American labor force of 60 million in August, 
1946, it is clear that large segments of this labor force 
can look for only the most moderate rises in produc- 
tivity. If there is a movement under way for raising 
wages generally, then the amount of wage increase 
desired must be compared not with changes in pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing, or railroading, or public 
utilities, but with the performance of the economy as 
a whole. When that comparison is made, it surely 
will not support increases in wage rates of say 10% 
a year, over a period of five or six years. 


OTHER USES 


The fact is, of course, that all, or even a large 
share, of the annual gains in productivity cannot pos- 
sibly be used for increasing wages without impairing 
the operation of an economic system and harming the 
interests of labor as well as of everybody else. Ad- 
vances in efficiency, if they are to perform their eco- 
nomic functions effectively, must be diffused through 
the economy. They must reduce prices and thus 
expand sales, production, and employment. They 
must pay for the rise, not in money wages, but in the 
real wages of teachers, public servants, doctors and 
the like, as well as for increases in the real wages of 
automobile employees, or locomotive engineers, or 
teamsters, or bricklayers. If any one of these classes 
takes too large a share of the benefits of technical 
progress, it will come out of the real standards of 
living of their fellows engaged in other, and less for- 
tunate, walks of life. Greater efficiency, also, must 
pay for better tools, equipment, and machinery. When 
all these legitimate and pressing claims to the rewards 
of efficiency are added up, it ought to be clear that 
there is little room for adding substantial, annual 
increments to the money wage rates of the American 
wage-earning population. 


INDUSTRY’S CAPACITY 


In gauging the capacity of American industry to 
raise wages today, it must be remembered that we 
have been through six years of steady and substan- 
tial cost raising. Costs have been increased directly 
through large and frequent raises in wage and salary 
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rates. Indirect and overhead costs have been pushed 
up for many reasons, among them the tendency to 
employ more supervision per head of direct labor than 
was the case before the war. Changing relations be- 
tween labor and supervision have introduced laxities 
in operation and deterioration in the quality of prod- 
ucts and services, which, taken together, entail con- 
siderable additions to the cost of doing business. In 
1946, and possibly again in 1947, strikes have proved 
to be a most effective cost-raising instrument. They 
delayed the even flow of work. They aggravated ex- 
isting shortages of materials and parts and created 
new ones. And they engendered demoralization in the 
shop. These sources of rising costs are an inheritance 
of the war and national labor policy. They cannot 
be written off. It will take an awful lot of efficiency 
to pay for them. 

Much of our current thinking and acting about 
wages and efficiency amounts to anticipating future 
advances in productivity and using them up before 
they have become available and even before their 
size is known or capable of estimation. This is a 
most risky policy. It can be counted on to arrest the 
expansion of both new and old industries. It is the 
kind of policy which organized labor seems to be 
pursuing in the air transportation industry. This is 
an industry which should be at the beginning of a 
long period of expansion. Its development will re- 
quire the taking of large risks and the expenditure of 
substantial capital funds. The industry’s costs are in 
large measure still uncalculated but it is safe to say 
that they will exceed most current estimates of their 
magnitude. It is in the interest of everyone asso- 
ciated with this type of industry to remove obstacles 
in the way of its sound growth and to share in its 
risks. But the policy of a portion of its labor force 
seems to be to shun the risks of the business and to 
seize gains or profits before they are made. 


REORIENTATION NEEDED 


With our current wage policy, as with many other 
parts of our labor policy, the great pity is that so 
many responsible people are talking and arguing 
about the wrong thing. This is not the time to press 
for large advances in wage rates on the theory and 
in the hope that such advances, if granted, will not 
result in proportionately higher costs and prices. The 
theory is incorrect and the hope is bound to remain 
unsatisfied. There is no pool of available efficiency 
large enough to pay for the wage increases of the 
recent past and the immediate future. There are, in 
all probability, large, unexploited resources, human 
and mechanical, which, skilfully exploited, could be 
counted on to raise everyone’s standard of living. 
Our job today is to cooperate in developing these 
resources for the common good, and to cease fighting 
over spoils which do not exist. 
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Portal-to-Portal Pay 


HH’? the 74 top executives surveyed by THE 
ConrerENcE Boarp express genuine alarm 
about the “walking-time” pay decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the Mt. Clemens 
Pottery Company. One correspondent who believes 
that no substantial number of companies “will re- 
main unaffected by this principle” states that “the 
possible liabilities are as I have termed them—fan- 
tastic—and if enforced to anything approximating 
the conceivable extreme limit, could bankrupt the 
major portion, if not all, of industry in this country.” 
While most of the remaining executives furnish evi- 
dence of amazement or incredulity, they do not be- 
lieve that the portal-to-portal pay decision applies 
to their companies. But several of these executives 
are not positive and are apprehensively awaiting fur- 
ther official clarification. 

The companies whose executives fear the impact of 
the decision on their companies fall into six cate- 
gories. These are: 


1. Plants whose buildings or work places are scattered 
over a wide area; 

2. Companies whose buildings or work places are at 
considerable distances from the nearest entrance to the 
company’s property; 

3. Companies whose buildings are large and in which 
the points of ingress and egress are inconvenient to the 
work place; 

4. Situations in which the workers, on their own time, 
engage in various types of preparation before and/or 
after the scheduled work period starts (examples: time 
for wash up; required change of clothes; checking or 
preparation of equipment and lengthy delays at the time 
clock) ; 

5. Plants having continuous operations in which the 
members of the oncoming shift are required to assume 
their places of work before the members of the outgoing 
shift are permitted to leave; 

6. Companies whose time clocks are at considerable 
distances from the work place and whose practices are to 
pay according to scheduled work rather than on the re- 
cordings of the time clocks, (One cooperator points out 
that this arrangement was “almost forced” upon indus- 
tries engaged in government work during the war for 
security and protection purposes.) 


Conversely, cooperating companies that are not 
in the first five of these categories do not believe the 
decision can have any effect on them unless “broader 
interpretations are made.” But contrary to the more 
general belief, several executives whose time clocks 
are distant from the work place and who pay accord- 


ing to scheduled work believe that the decision does 
not apply to their companies. These executives may 
be relying on “liberal” interpretation of the para- 
graph of the Mt. Clemens’ decision which reads: 


“We do not, of course, preclude the application of 
the de minimis rule where the minimum walking time is 
such as to be negligible. The work week contemplated by 
paragraph 7(a) must be computed in light of the reali- 
ties of the industrial world. When the matter in issue 
concerns only a few seconds or minutes of work beyond 
the scheduled working hours, such trifles may be dis- 
regarded. Split-second absurdities are not justified by 
the actualities of working conditions or by the policy 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. It is only when an em- 
ployee is required to give up a substantial measure of 
his time and effort that compensable working time is in- 
volved. The de minimis rule can doubtless be applied to 
much of the walking time involved in this case, but the 
precise scope of that application can be determined only 
after the trier of facts makes more definite findings as 
to the amount of walking time issue.” 


Interpretations of the “de minimis” paragraph of 
both company and union lawyers vary considerably. 
One company lawyer interviewed during the survey 
stated that he is inclined “to play safe and plan on 
the basis of the court’s use of the words, ‘a few sec- 
onds.’” Another offered the opinion that “fifteen or 
twenty minutes per day may likely be permitted 
without pay.” The Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers (CIO) has indicated that it be- 
lieves charges can be effectively instituted if the “time 
so spent is over six minutes a day.” The UAW’s 
(CIO) instructions to local unions use the term “‘sub- 
stantial time” but specifically designate five minutes 
at each end of the shift in referring to time required 
for change of clothes. 


CHECK LIST USED 


Although the intentions of few union leaders in 
regard to the Mt. Clemens’ case have been given 
headline publicity, several unions have carefully de- 
veloped plans for attempting to capitalize on the 
Supreme Court decision. The UAW (CIO) has pub- 
lished for its members a check list which covers all 
six situations previously mentioned. In addition to 
these, time spent in medical examinations, in rest 
periods up to twenty minutes and in preparing re- 
ports that are required by the company outside of 
scheduled time are listed as time for which the union 
member should demand payment. In outlining its 
step-by-step procedure for identifying violations and 
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for gathering information which it considers necessary 
to secure enforcement, the UAW appears to have 
greater confidence in its interpretation of the portal- 
to-portal pay decision than that displayed by several 
of the executives included in the Board’s survey. One 
company executive may have anticipated and offered 
an explanation of his colleagues’ uncertainty by com- 
menting that in matters of this kind “the burden of 
proof seems to be on management under present 
conditions.” 


ESTIMATED COSTS 


If the Mt. Clemens’ decision were applied to all the 
companies surveyed, the estimated annual costs 
would vary from amounts that would be “trouble- 
some but not very expensive” to sums as large as 
several million dollars per year depending on the 
number of employees affected and on the amount of 
the daily “travel” time. The fact that costs would 
be increased with no increase in production was em- 
phasized by several cooperators. Many, including 
those who believe their companies will not be affected 
by the decision, show considerable concern over the 
effect on the nation’s economy. One observer points 
out that “indirectly it may give rise to higher cost 
of materials which we purchase from suppliers af- 
fected by the decision. It also may tend to give 
added impetus to wage-increase demands. As an 
example, in a community where the pay of employees 
in five companies is increased $2 a week for ‘walking 
time,’ there would be a tendency on the part of 
employees in one of our plants located in the same 
area to demand a like increase.” Another executive 
declares that the resulting higher costs will eventu- 
ally be paid by “the laboring man himself.” Several 
furnish the reminder that the taxpayers will bear the 
burden. 

A few of the cooperating companies have already 
had charges filed against them for retroactive pay 
under the statutes of limitations which vary in length 
among the states. It is the ominous prospect of these 
back payments, most of which are estimated in sums 
ranging from one million to thirty-five million dollars 
for a five-year period, that elicits the greatest expres- 
sions of anxiety. Several executives are “staggered not 
only by the prohibitive costs of the retroactive pay- 
ments but also by the tremendous costs and expenses 
of the work involved in computing the back pay.” A 
few of the cooperators begged to be relieved of the 
task of developing these cost estimates. “My nerves 
couldn’t stand it,” explained one, while a midwestern 
automotive products manufacturer is convinced that 
“the mere thought of such a project is like a date with 
Lena, the Hyena, from Lower Slobbovia . . . too 
horrible to contemplate.” 

In some situations the cooperators believe that the 
difficulties of determining the amount of travel-time 
pay for each employee appear insurmountable. An 
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example of this is the situation in a company in 
which “our employees who come by bus or commer- 
cial transportation pass through one gate and the 
employees who drive their own cars pass through 
another. It might take an employee who arrived by 
car four minutes to get from the gate to his work 
and an employee who arrived by bus only one half 
minute, or vice versa. What would be the proper 
measure under a portal-to-portal rule? Would it de- 
pend on the mode of transportation actually chosen 
by the employee?” 


OTHER ATTITUDES 


Strenuous objections emphasizing “the principle of 
the thing” rather than the potential increase in costs 
are expressed by many of the correspondents. These 
expressions fall into two groups: those who deplore 
the decision because it can “result in severe and crip- 
pling penalties in purely innocent acts” and those 
who believe the principle is “entirely unjustified” be- 
cause of historical practices that have been mutually 
agreeable to management and the union. 

One executive points out, for example, that “em- 
ployers and employees have quite generally assumed 
in good faith that working time includes only the 
period from the beginning to the end of a shift, and 
have agreed upon wage rates and employment con- 
tracts on that basis. The Supreme Court decision 
cuts across these arrangements and places a severe 
penalty on employers for their innocent action.” The 
reply from a large Michigan manufacturer includes 
the statement: “I believe that any application of 
‘portal-to-portal’ pay to our corporation’s operations 
would be entirely unwarranted, because remuneration 
in our industry has historically been based upon the 
hours during which the employee is meant to be 
working at his machine.” Another, after voicing a 
similar attitude, observes that “these new interpreta- 
tions of the Wage-Hour Law keep the employer in a 
position that constantly grows more precarious and 
no matter whether the question of working hours and 
wages has been amicably agreed to for long years by 
the employer and the duly elected representatives of 
the employees, the company’s liability for unwar- 
aa damages and court costs appears to have few 

imits.” 


THE GWYNNE BILL 


Despite the repeated references to the burden re- 
sulting from retroactive payments, only two of the 
correspondents mentioned the Gwynne bill (HR 
2788) which aims to “limit liability under retroactive 
laws and rulings” or, in the words of Representative 
John W. Gwynne, “to establish a reasonable time 
limit on actions created by federal law.” The Gwynne 
bill in part provides that, “no action under the laws 
of the United States shall be maintained unless the 
same is commenced within one year after such cause 
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‘of action accrued, unless a shorter time be fixed in 
any applicable state statute. Provided, however, 
that public actions to recover money damages may 
be enforced if brought within two years after the 
cause of action accrued except when the United 
States is not the real party at interest . . . .” This 
bill was introduced during the 79th Congress but was 
not enacted. The executives who referred to the bill 
expressed the hope that it would be reintroduced in 
the next Congress and enacted even though its appli- 
cation in the enactment were limited to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


FUTURE INTERPRETATIONS 


The fear of unexpected and more liberal interpre- 
tations apparently stems from the belief of many 
observers that some government agencies and official 
bodies are eager to go beyond the expressed intentions 
of Congress. As stated by one executive, “There is 
too frequently a great difference between the evident 
intent of the lawmakers and later interpretations.” 
The difference in the reasoning in the Supreme Court 
decision on portal-to-portal pay in the Jewell Ridge 
Coal Corporation case (May, 1945) as contrasted 
with that in the Mt. Clemens’ decision (June, 1946) 
is offered by way of example. The Jewell Ridge Coal 
decision emphasized the fact that the miner, in his 
journey from the surface to the place of work, is 
“subjected to constant hazards and dangers” and the 
unusual requirements and conditions of work make 
the miner unlike “the ordinary workman on his way 
to work.” In the Mt. Clemens Pottery Company’s 
case, on the other hand, unusual hazards in transit 
do not appear to exist and the conditions of work ap- 
parently resemble those of the “ordinary workman 
on his way to work.” 


ACTION BEING TAKEN 


Nearly all the cooperating companies have at- 
tempted to study their time-keeping and pay prac- 
tices in the light of the Mt. Clemens’ decision. A few 
have already taken steps to eliminate conditions or 
practices which might, in the future, be interpreted 
to the company’s disadvantage. 

A large insurance company that believes its long- 
standing policies are in keeping with the Mt. Clemens’ 
decision has, nevertheless, taken the precaution to 
review these policies with department heads and has 
reiterated the necessity for making certain that the 
company’s policies are, in every case, put into prac- 
tice. 

A well-known manufacturing company in Pennsyl- 
vania is now making changes in layout. These in- 
volve “installation of new plant entrances, relocation 
of locker rooms, and adjustment of working hours, 
which will reduce and in some cases eliminate travel 
time.” 

Two companies are attempting to control, and 
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wherever possible, to eliminate preparatory work 
such as changing clothes. Another is “taking no af- 
firmative action other than general discussions with 
the mills, so that they have a knowledge of the Mt. 
Clemens’ decision and we are urging them to try 
to keep out of arguments over washup and cleanup 
time and similar situations that might head up into 
legal action by the unions.” 

Several of the cooperators are struggling with the 
dilemma imposed by continuous operations. One of 
these describes its problems in the following manner: 


“Compliance with the mandate of the Mt. Clemens 
Pottery Company can take one of three forms: 

““(a) We may provide for an ‘overlapping’ period be- 
tween shifts of the necessary time to permit the members 
of the oncoming shift to assume their places of work be- 
fore the members of the preceding shift are permitted 
to leave. This will, of course, mean that the compen- 
sation for the overlapping time will be on the basis of 
time and one half, since the employees are already work- 
ing forty hours per week. A rough estimate of the cost 
of this arrangement to us would be $250,000 a year with 
no resulting increase in production. 

“(b) We may close down our plants between shifts for 
a time sufficient to permit the retiring shift to leave the 
buildings and the members of the oncoming shift to as- 
sume their places of work. This will mean no additional 
compensation, but will mean loss of production during 
the shutdown periods. It will also mean broken belts 
and other mechanical difficulties incident to starting up 
operation after a shutdown. These difficulties seem to 
us now to make this alternative impractical. 

“(c) We could shorten the work week to less than 
forty hours in order to prevent the maximum hour pro- 
vision of the Fair Labor Standards Act from affecting us. 
This would, of course, result in no greater compensation 
to employees, but would result in a dead loss of produc- 
tion to the extent that the work week is shortened.” 


Confusion and uncertainty, on the other hand, 
describe the attitude of the largest percentage of those 
executives who believe they may be affected by the 
decision. Representative of these men is the frank 
observation of a paper company’s executive who 
states that “in our mills we could probably avoid dif- 
ficulty if we were sure what to avoid.” 


S. Avery Ravse 
Management Research Division 


Analysis of 188 Retirement Plans 

The Bankers Trust Company, New York City, re- 
cently published a booklet analyzing the principal 
provisions of 188 retirement plans adopted during the 
last twenty-seven months. In 100 of the 188 plans, 
the employer bears the entire cost of the plan. Of the 
188 plans, 122 apply to wage earners as well as other 
employees; 36 to salaried employees; 8 to all employ- 
ees earning over $3,000; and 22 to salaried employees 
earning over $3,000. The booklet is distributed by 
the bank to companies that request it. 
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Postwar Pension Problems 


ITH the transition from a wartime to a peace- 

time economy, several unanticipated pension 
problems have emerged. Among the more pressing 
is the reinstatement of automatic retirement provi- 
sions of the company pension plan. Prior to the war 
most employers with retirement benefit programs re- 
quired older employees to retire when they reached a 
specified age, usually sixty-five. 


REINSTATING RETIREMENT PROVISIONS 


Because of the acute shortage of labor, automatic 
retirement of superannuated workers was honored 
more in the breach than in the observance during the 
war period. The older workers, with their skills, were 
a valuable part of the working force, and consequently 
were encouraged to remain at work. In many cases, 
employees on the pension roll were asked to return 
to work, if their physical condition warranted. 

From the inquiries received at THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp, it is evident that it is not easy to reinstate 
the automatic retirement provisions once they are 
dropped. Although the men and women involved 
may have understood that their continued employ- 
ment was a temporary measure, the many exceptions 
allowed during the war years has led employees to 
believe that observance of these regulations will not 
be so strict in the future as in the past. 

Many authorities believe that if a pension plan 
is to accomplish its purpose retirement should take 
place at the date of normal] retirement, and exceptions 
to this rule should be permitted only under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. One company faced with the 
reluctance of employees to retire pointed out that 
automatic retirement is desirable for the following 
reasons: 


1. It is the only way that the plan could be admin- 
istered with fairness to all; 

2. It will help restore jobs to employees returning 
from military service; 

3. It will encourage the training of younger employees 
for positions left vacant by retired employees; 

4. It will provide opportunities for promotion of 
younger men and women; 

5. It is an orderly way to discontinue the services of 
those who, for one reason or another, are unable to carry 
their full share of responsibility; 

6. It convinces the employee that he will actually be 
retired at age sixty-five and accordingly will induce him 
to organize his plans for the future. 


Not all companies are taking a firm stand on the 


reinstatement of automatic reinstatement provisions. 
They believe that the disinclination of employees to 
retire is a passing phase which will work itself out in 
the next few years. They feel that the workers who 
have passed sixty-five years of age are not physically 
able to withstand the pace of modern industry and 
will be willing to retire in a year or two. Also, when 
a condition arises where jobs are not so plentiful as 
they are at present, the younger employees who are 
now opposed to automatic retirement will be glad to 
have the older workers retire in order to make their 
own jobs more secure. 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT OPPOSED 


In addition to the understandable reluctance of 
older workers to retire, some of the unions, especially 
in the CIO, have questioned management’s right to 
retire workers at age sixty-five under a pension plan. 
In the case of the Inland Steel Company, the United 
Steelworkers of America brought action before the 
National Labor Relations Board. It took the position 
that the company was refusing to bargain on pension 
plan layoffs in violation of the Wagner Act. The 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) also threatened 
to strike if the Chrysler Corporation enforced an auto- 
matic retirement ruling, which, it was rumored, the 
company was considering. In this instance, workers 
were not included in the company’s pension plan. 


AUTOMATIC RETIREMENT AWARD 


An arbitration award regarding compulsory retire- 
ment at age sixty-five has been issued in the case of 
the Metals Disintegrating Company, Inc., Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. Automatic retirement, which had been 
in abeyance during the war, was reinstated in Febru- 
ary, 1946. District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
(AFL) claimed that the employee who wanted to 
continue in his job cannot be severed without his 
consent if he has the ability to work; that the union 
had not been consulted on the severance policy, and 
finally that the company’s action would violate the 
contract clause which requires application of seniority 
when layoffs are necessary. 

The arbitrator denied the union’s claim. He found 
that the company’s policy antedated the union con- 
tract and that it belonged within the company’s rights 
under the clause on management prerogatives. He 
also held that the pension program did not violate the 
seniority provisions of the contract; that “there is no 
reduction in force due to business conditions and no 
preference of a junior employee over a senior em- 
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ployee. There is no layoff involved within the ordi- 
nary acceptance of that term in industrial relations. 

Moreover, compulsory retirement at a certain 
age 1s recognized not only in industrial practice but 
also is the general rule in federal, state and munici- 
pal services.” 


UNION DRIVES FOR PENSIONS 


There are indications that some CIO unions are 
preparing to campaign for company pension plans and 
to obtain more active participation in the adminis- 
tration of pensions and other welfare benefits. A num- 
ber of unions are endeavoring to have the provisions 
of the present pension plan incorporated in the col- 
lective-bargaining agreement. Where wage earners 
are not covered by a pension plan, many unions are 
demanding that the employer provide noncontribu- 
tory retirement benefits. Some unions are asking for 
a welfare fund which will include pensions as well as 
other benefits and which will be largely administered 
by the union. For example, the United Mine Workers 
(AFL) signed an agreement with the government 
which provides for a welfare and retirement fund 
financed by a payment of 5 cents a ton on all coal 
mined by the operators. This fund is to be jointly 
administered. 

A pension plan on an industry-wide basis was 
negotiated between the National Electrical Contrac- 
tors’ Association and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (AFL). The agreement pro- 
vides for pensions of $40 a month for covered em- 
ployees in the electrical contracting industry upon 
retirement at age sixty-five. The pension is in addi- 
tion to the old-age benefits under the Social Security 
Act. 


EFFECT OF RISING COSTS 


Another problem which is coming to the fore is 
the probable increased cost of pension plans because 
of increases in wage rates obtained by the unions 
during the past year. The threat of a “second round” 
of wage increases also perturbs management, as these 
augmented rates would raise the cost of pensions to 
a still higher level. One company has estimated that 
its pension costs are 20% higher this year because of 
the increases in wage rates. 

In contrast, a number of inquiries have been re- 
ceived regarding the adequacy of the pension plan 
adopted during a period of higher living costs. At a 
time when living costs are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, some companies are questioning whether it 
is possible to retire employees on pensions which were 
considered ample at the time the plan was put in 
force, but which are inadequate on the basis of pres- 
ent-day living costs. 

F, Beatrice BROWER 
Management Research Division 
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Company 
War Memorials 


NUMBER of companies in recent months have 
had impressive ceremonies in memory of em- 
ployees who gave their lives in World War II. The 
Visking Corporation of Chicago, Illinois, for in- 
stance, in the presence of employees and relatives of 
the company’s war heroes, dedicated a memorial tree 
and plaque in Visking Park. Flanked by a Guard of 
Honor and a Firing Squad from the Legion Post, the 
company’s president delivered a dedicatory address. 
Former servicemen in uniform placed a wreath and 
a carnation on the stone bearing the plaque, and the 
assembly was led in prayer. The colors were pre- 
sented and taps sounded. All those in attendance 
remained standing throughout the ceremonies except 
relatives of those who were being honored. 

As a memorial to the fourteen employees of the 
Hammermill Paper Company who died in the war, 
the Hammermill Employees’ Athletic Association 
planted that many flowering crabapple trees in a 
grassy triangle west of the military service flag which 
flies near the main gate of the factory in Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. Dedication and memorial services were held 
when the trees were planted. The names of those 
who lost their lives have been inscribed on a tablet 
erected by the company in their memory and in honor 
of other employees who served in World War-TII. 

Establishment of a philanthropic foundation was 
the choice of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
New York, as a way of insuring the memory of its 
thirty-two employees who made the supreme sacrifice. 
The company plans to make periodic contributions 
to the Mohawk Memorial Fund, whose income and 
principal may be applied to assist “religious, chari- 
table, educational, scientific and literary activities, 
agencies and institutions which are exclusively de- 
voted to the mental, physical, spiritual and moral 
welfare of man.” The company’s president is presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the memorial fund. 

The General American Transportation Corporation 
has established at the College of the University of 
Chicago scholarships with a value of $100,000, as a 
memorial to the company’s employees. Children of 
employees (except company officers and directors) 
who have been on the payroll three years or longer 
are eligible. The scholarships, which provide $1,200 
a year for resident students and $500 for those who 
live at home, continue as long as recipients carry a 
full course of study successfully. Selection of the win- 
ners is made by the university. 
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An employee scholarship for study of music at a 
local school was announced last year as a memorial 
to employees of the Gray Manufacturing Company in 
Hartford, Connecticut. Competitive auditions were 
to be conducted at the factory, and winners were to 
be given instruction in their leisure hours. If the 
scholarships were not filled by employees, competi- 
tion was to be opened to children of the workers. 

Libraries for employees, recreation rooms, club 
houses, picnic grounds and playing fields are being 
considered as especially suitable ideas for memorials, 
since such facilities may be enjoyed by all employees 
of a company. 

A new and improved athletic field was dedicated 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Company last spring to 
the late Tom Connor (a vice president of the com- 
pany) and to Caterpillar employees who gave their 
lives in World War II. The latest type of lights and 
reflectors are mounted on steel towers so that the 
playing field, which has a bleacher capacity of 3,000, 
can be used for night games. A new field house, pub- 
lic rest rooms and a first-aid station are included in 
the improvements. In addition to the playing field 
for baseball and softball, the new park includes five 
tennis courts, horseshoe courts and an area for the 
employees’ Gun Club. An industrial water supply 
pond stocked with fish is popular with members of 
the Rod Club. 

The names of the 120 Caterpillar men who gave 
their lives in their country’s service appear on bronze 
tablets on a handsome memorial gate of white stone 
at the entrance to the field. 


Management 


The Physically Handicapped Worker in Industry. By 
Gilbert Brighouse. Pasadena, California: Industrial Relations 
Section, Institute of Technology. $2.00 

Can the physically handicapped worker compete suc- 

cessfully with the able-bodied employee? How does 

he compare with other workers in job stability, qual- 
ity of work and absenteeism? 

The author answers these and many other ques- 
tions concerning the effectiveness of handicapped 
workers in industry in the appraisal of the case rec- 
ords of 1,815 employees with physical disabilities and 
538 physically fit workers at the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. Of particular interest are the discussions 
related to the attitudes of handicapped individuals 
toward their jobs and the effect of the group upon 
physically normal coworkers. 

The material is presented in a concise, readable 
manner, with an extensive use of tables. Appendixes 
include Lockheed’s Medical Limitations Plan, defini- 
tions, and a carefully selected bibliography. E.M.S. 
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In England, where industrial concerns similarly are 
seeking ideas for war memorials, a few companies 
have announced their plans. The Gas Light and Coke 
Company is going to build two new sports pavilions 
(stadiums) as soon as materials are available. While 
the company will provide most of the money, em- 
ployees, if they like, can make donations to a trust 
fund set up for the purpose. 

An arbor, to be constructed from material salvaged 
from an early thirteenth century chapel which stood 
on the firm’s grounds and which was bombed during 
the war, is under consideration as a memorial for 
employees of Albert E. Reed & Company, at Maid- 
stone. Plans include insertion of bronze plaques, 
bearing the names of the 124 members of the firm 
who lost their lives in the war, in the walls of the 
arbor, which will be placed in the works’ garden. 

At Carreras Limited, a committee representing all 
sections of the organization was formed to decide 
what form the company war memorial should take, 
and all employees were invited to submit suggestions. 
The final choice consisted of an illuminated clock to 
be placed over the main works entrance and educa- 
tional aid for children of employees killed or severely 
disabled during the war. The children are to be 
granted every assistance to develop any technical or 
academic ability, or helped to pursue any trade or 
calling. Employees are being given an opportunity to 
contribute to the war memorial fund. 


GrnEvA SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 


Book Shelf 


The Foreman’s Place in Management. By Charles Cope- 

land Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 
The author, with a background of five years’ speak- 
ing experience to foremen’s clubs for the National 
Association of Manufacturers, has gathered together 
some information and ideas of his own on the problem 
of the foreman in industry. According to the author, 
the sorest spot among foremen is the aloof attitude 
of top management. He catalogues the men who have 
been the cause as “(1) the aloof but ‘good-guy’ type, 
(2) the out-of-reach type, and (3) the ‘Who-the-hell- 
are-you?’ type.” 

Besides reviewing the development of foremen’s 
unions, he discusses the values in the two national 
organizations of foremen’s clubs, the National Coun- 
cil of Foremen’s Clubs and the National Association 
of Foremen. It is his belief ‘that these clubs can be 
a constructive force. He also reviews the attitudes 
developed by the National Labor Relations Board 
with respect to foreman organizations, and the recom- 
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mendations of the Slichter Panel of the War Labor 
Board. 

Mr. Smith has some suggestions for both foremen 
and top management. He urges foremen to educate 
themselves and to make themselves articulate. For 
top management he has three suggestions: (1) pro- 
vide adequate salaries; (2) establish “a fixed and 
signed seniority arrangement that would be mutually 
understood, flexible though it must be in some re- 
spects, and a fixed noncontributory social security 
program”; and (3) set up a conference program for 
the discussion of company policy with foremen. The 
author urges that the president of the company take 
a real part in this program and that the discussion 
be “open.” W. W. M. 


Labor Problems. By W.V.Qwen. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. $4.50. 
Most labor problems, says the author, are funda- 
mentally economic in nature. This interesting study 
indicates the relationship between economic and per- 
sonnel problems through a presentation of the his- 
toric functions, policies and attitudes of labor and 
business organizations on the problem of labor rela- 
tions. The volume is useful as a classroom and refer- 


ence manual for students of labor problems in the 
United States. A. A.D. 


Management Reading 


“Collective Bargaining Side-Tracked,” by Herbert G. Hene- 
man, Jr., Advanced Management, September, 1946. 
Because there arose during World War II an attitude of 
“Jet the government do it,” there has developed “a notice- 
able weakening of the desire to bargain collectively.” 
To bring about a greater desire for collective bargaining 
of the pre-World War II type, managers in government 
should willingly relinquish their wartime controls over 
industrial relations. “They should accept the role of 
conciliators rather than determiners in the labor-manage- 
ment field.” Yet, says the author, government can per- 
form the function of statistical compilers, conciliators 
and impartial helpers in labor-management relation- 


ships. A.A. D. 


“Management Strategy in Labor Contracts Negotiations,” 
by Russell L. Greenman and Elizabeth B. Greenman, 
“Advanced Management, September, 1946. When a com- 
pany selects a negotiator, it is best for him “to be some- 
one within the company because the union develops a 
negative approach if the company hires someone from 
outside to do its bargaining. It is also unwise, continue 
the authors, for the company to have a lawyer as a chief 
company spokesman. They agree, however, that a compe- 
tent specialist in labor law should by all means be called 
upon for labor advice. They believe that many Wagner 
act violations could have been avoided if the company 
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had relied on legal counsel for proper interpretation of 
the law. A.A.D. 


“Two Currents in World Labor,” by E. H. Carr, Foreign 
Affairs, October, 1946. Creation of the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions has produced additional dif- 
ferences in the policies of trade unions toward interna- 
tional political activity. The author says that these 
differences are being spearheaded by the AFL on one 
side and the CIO on the other, with the CIO, the South 
American labor unions and the Russian unions holding 
the balance of power on the international labor union 
front through the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

While the British trade unions are part of the WFTU, 
there is no desire on the part of Ernest Bevin, Sir Joseph 
Hallsworth and other British trade union leaders to 
alienate further the American Federation of Labor. But 
rank and file pressure in England seems to favor WFTU 
alliances. This results in quite a fence-sitting attitude 
by some British labor leaders in relation to the claim of 
the AFL that British union leaders who are participating 
in WFTU conclaves are sitting down with representatives 
of government-controlled Soviet unions. Although the 
International Federation of Trade Unions is dead and 
most of the organizations affiliated with it are now part 
of the WFTU, there is, as the author of this article points 
out, some doubt as to whether the WFTU “will remain a 
united world organization.” Nevertheless, the WFTU, 
with its extreme left-wing control, is the most potent 
international labor union force today. A.A.D. 


“The Way to Industrial Peace,’ by Peter F. Drucker, Harp- 
ers Magazine, November, 1946. “Primitive legislation,” 
says Mr. Drucker, against the excesses of labor will be 
as ineffectual as “laws against the excesses of management 
in which the New Deal put its faith.” 

A free society is possible, says the author, only if the 
worker actively supports the industrial order. The fact 
that the current labor-management disputes are referred 
to as such, rather than as “conflicts between capital and 
labor” is analyzed, along with the problems arising be- 
tween the managerial and production workers in Russia 
and European countries where nationalized industries are 
increasing. 

Although wage conflicts are serious, the author believes 
that they are only the effect and not the cause of labor 
disputes—among which the author lists “management 
unfairness (or the appearance of management unfair- 
ness) . . . psychological and physiological effects of 
certain types of assembly line work” and “the economic 
insecurity of the worker.” A.A.D. 


‘Unionization in Air Transport,” by Theodore W. Kheel and 
Donald B. Straus, Air Transport, May, 1946. This well- 
organized article indicates a number of facts associated with 
unionization trends in the air transportation industry. 
Charts are used to show organization and methods employed 
to settle disputes. The authors point out some of the prob- 
lems which arise, and indicate that although the Railway 
Labor Act has worked well in settling labor disputes on the 
railroads, it may not be properly fitted to settle labor dis- 
putes that arise in the air transport field. 

Obviously, much more research has to be done in order 
to understand the techniques of settling labor disputes in 
the field of air transportation. A.A.D. 
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Education in Industry 


NE POSTWAR boom is in full swing—in the 

field of education. Millions of GI’s formed the 
habit of going to school during the war and are con- 
tinuing under the GI Bill of Rights. Many civilians 
who were trained for war jobs in classes under gov- 
ernment sponsorship want to further their education. 
On all sides there are indications that adults will con- 
tinue to attend school in unprecedented numbers. 

A relatively unpublicized phase of adult education 
is that carried on or fostered by industry. In the 
years before the war some companies developed ex- 
tensive educational programs and facilities for their 
employees. For the most part, the war curtailed this 
activity. In many companies, the threads are being 
picked up again. Some companies are expanding 
their educational activities and others are installing 
new programs. 


CONFLICTING ATTITUDES 


The conflicting viewpoints on a policy of educa- 
tional aid for employees arise from the question of 
how will such a program benefit the company. Em- 
bedded in the policy is the belief of some execu- 
tives that educational assistance helps effectuate a 
policy of promotion from within and is a means of 
developing a supply of employees who will be quali- 
fied for promotion. There is also the belief that the 
policy stimulates the growth and intellectual alertness 
of a company’s personnel and thereby benefits the 
organization as a whole. 

There are others who believe that company- 
financed education is not economically justified. 
Experiences are cited where employees have received 
the benefit of financial assistance and shortly there- 
after have resigned from the company to take a bet- 
ter position elsewhere. Such experiences may result 
in the feeling that “we don’t want to educate our 
employees for somebody else.” 


METHODS OF AID 


Various methods have been utilized to promote 
employee education. The principal ones are: (1) 
company-operated schools or institutes; (2) coopera- 
tive programs developed and administered jointly by 
a company and a university; (3) correspondence 
courses prepared and administered by the company; 
(4) financial assistance for tuition; and (5) company- 
sponsored publicity and guidance on available educa- 
tional opportunities. 

A number of the larger companies find it practical 
to operate schools or institutes for their employees. 


Enrolment in the classes is entirely voluntary. Usually 
the courses have some relation to the company’s busi- 
ness and are designed to be of benefit to the ambitious 
employee. Usually, too, the instructors are employees 
who have special qualifications for teaching a particu- 
lar subject. 

The question of whether to charge tuition for 
courses receives several answers. Some companies 
make no charge; others charge a moderate fee. A 
third method is to charge a fee but to grant a refund, 
which varies with the grade attained, upon successful 
completion of the course. 

What weight does the completion of a course have 
on promotion? Some companies publicize the fact 
that the completion of a course or courses is not 
necessarily the basis for promotion—promotions de- 
pending on ability regardless of where or how a back- 
ground of knowledge was acquired. In other com- 
panies, however, the record of completed courses is 
given consideration; and, in at least one case, the 
successful completion of a specified course or courses 
has been written into a job specification. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company, of Chicago, 
has had a policy for over thirty years of offering 
courses with a direct bearing on its business. Courses 
are open to all employees and are conducted almost 
entirely by employee instructors. There is no tuition 
charge and the textbooks are furnished free. The 
company’s 1946-1947 catalogue lists twenty-three 
scheduled courses plus a reserve list of ten more which 
have been given in the past and which are available 
if there is sufficient interest. The curriculum includes 
general subjects such as business English, business 
law and mathematics review; technical subjects— 
electrical circuits and equipment (DC and AC), fun- 
damentals and applications of electronics and steam 
boilers and auxiliaries; and general-interest courses 
concerning the company such as “Commonwealth 
Edison Company Organization and _ Electricity 
Rates.” 


COMPANY AND UNIVERSITY 


The B. F. Goodrich-Akron University Institute is 
an example of cooperation between a company and 
a university. This year’s program for B. F. Good- 
rich employees offers thirteen courses which were 
chosen as the result of a survey. Wherever possible, 
company employees serve as instructors. All com- 
pany employees are eligible, although in some courses 
there are prerequisites. Tuition for each subject is $4 
for a semester of twelve weeks. The subjects included 
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in the program are industrial mathematics, Spanish, 
fundamentals of transportation and traffic, funda- 
mentals of supervision, electronics, blueprint reading, 
public speaking, fundamentals of time study, indus- 
trial safety, elementary accounting, report writing 
and rubber manufacturing and plastics. 

: A company with widespread operations may find 
it difficult to offer all its employees the opportunity 
to attend classes. For this reason some companies 
have developed correspondence schools. Although 
Swift & Company conducts classes for employees at 
Chicago and other locations where employee interest 
and the availability of instructors make it possible, 
correspondence courses are available without cost to 
the many employees who travel or who are stationed 
at units too small to make organized classes practi- 
cable. In the September issue of the Swift Arrow, 
a list of twenty free correspondence courses is an- 
nounced to Swift employees. Among the courses listed 
are such subjects as livestock production and market- 
ing, cured and smoked meats, industrial relations, su- 
pervisory control of production, better letters and 
selling for Swift & Company. 


FINANCIAL AID AT COLLEGES 


Many companies are, of course, not of sufficient 
size to organize their own classes. And even in the 
larger company it may be impossible to provide a 
program broad enough to satisfy the requirements of 
all employees. Providing financial aid may, therefore, 
either supplement or take the place of company-oper- 
ated courses. 

In all plans that have been examined, financial aid 
is restricted to courses which are approved by the 
company. Administrators of programs say that this 
is the most difficult phase of administration. In most 
cases company approval is limited to those courses 
that are related to the employee’s present job. Some 
companies, however, go further and approve courses 
related to jobs to which the employee is potentially 
promotable. 

Most of the plans examined provide for a tuition 
refund on the successful completion of the course. 
The most common practice is to give a 50% refund, 
with a limitation on the total amount of refund dur- 
ing any one semester or year varying from $50 to 
$100 per year. 

The tuition-refund plan gives indication of growing. 
It is possible for a company to anticipate an initial 
cost somewhat lower than normal by requiring vet- 
eran employees to exhaust their rights under the GI 
bill before becoming eligible for a tuition refund. 
Although it is not yet possible to determine fully the 
increase in this type of plan, one recent survey of 
fifteen utility companies revealed that ten had such 
a plan in effect. 

Johnson and Johnson has adopted a plan, effective 
September 1, 1946. Each year the company plans to 
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set aside a fund of $5,000 to pay the tuition for 
courses taken by employees who wish to increase their 
chances for advancement. Employees are required to 
fill out an application for tuition, describing the course 
to be taken and the school giving it. A committee 
reviews each application. Approval may be granted 
if the course cannot be given by the company’s train- 
ing department and if the course appears to be of 
direct value to the employee in the job he holds or 
to which he might be promoted. The course must be 
completed with a passing grade, with the amount of 
the award depending on the value of the course to 
the employee and to the company. Veterans entitled 
to educational benefits under the GI Bill of Rights 
are expected to avail themselves of this source of 
assistance before applying for aid from the company 
fund. 


PUBLICITY AND GUIDANCE 


Another method of encouraging employee educa- 
tion is to provide publicity and information about 
courses available in near-by institutions. One of the 
principal methods of publicizing educational oppor- 
tunities is through the company’s employee publica- 
tion. September issues of the Beech Aircraft Com- 
pany’s The Beech Log and the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company’s News and Views devote more than a col- 
umn describing courses at near-by schools. 

In addition, many employees find it helpful to be 
able to discuss their educational plans with a qualified 
person. Returned veterans appear to appreciate this 
service, especially in locations where veterans’ advi- 
sory centers are overcrowded. 

The Kimberly-Clark Corporation suggests to its 
employees, “Get advice on the proper courses and 
from whom to take them. Your Personnel Depart- 
ment should be consulted first and they will be only 
too glad to be of assistance.” 


Wru1m W. MussMAnn 
Management Research Division 


Management Book Shelf 


Human Factors in Management. Edited by Schuyler 
Dean Hoslett. Parkville, Missourt: Park College. Press $4.00 


The editor has brought together in one volume a 
group of previously published articles concerned with 
problems of leadership in industry. The authors in- 
clude Ordway Tead, J. J. Roethlisberger, Chester I. 
Barnard, Gordon W. Allport, Joseph M. Goldsen, John 
R. P. French, W. J. Dickson, Douglas McGregor, 
Robert N. McMurry, Arthur Kornhauser, Conrad 
M. Arensberg, George C. Homans, H. Meltzer, Eliot 
D. Chapple and Lillian Low. W.W.M. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Notes on AFL Convention 


Totalitarianism was the theme of many of the dis- 
cussions and speeches at the sixty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor held 
in Chicago in October. Irving Brown, AFL repre- 
sentative in Europe, reported that the Russian-con- 
trolled unions in European countries occupied by the 
Soviet deprived workers of individual freedom in the 
same fashion that fascist Germany did. He declared 
that recent elections in Europe show that the demo- 
cratic elements in the trade unions are either Social 
Democrats or are members of the Christian Democrat 
party. He asserted that “American military govern- 
ment, through its self-confessed policy of neutrality 
and its suicidal Morgenthau economics, has acted as a 
brake on the trade unions and truly democratic forces 
of Germany... . It is to be hoped that in the light of 
the Byrnes speech at Stuttgart we will begin to move 
toward a more positive and dynamic program of 
democracy in Germany.” 

The AFL feels that it is the largest free democratic 
labor union force in the world today and that it can 
determine in a large measure “the final decision of 
Europe,” which Mr. Brown declares is “the basic 
struggle between dictatorship and democracy.” Total- 
itarianism seems to be defined by the AFL as any 
government control which interferes with the proc- 
esses of free collective bargaining. 

As to the World Federation of Trade Unions, the 
AFL’s executive council reported that the organiza- 
tion was conceived by the Russian dictatorship . . . 
as a successor to the notorious and now defunct Red 
International labor unions. It goes on to say that 
“we entertain only the best of good wishes toward 
the Russian people. . . . We sincerely desire and look 
forward to the day when the Russian workers and 
peasants will have the right and enjoy the benefits of 
free trade unionism and association and cooperation 
at home as we enjoy these rights and benefits.” Thus, 
the AFL, no longer affiliated with an international 
body, indicates a continued interest in creating its 
type of unionism in countries where unions are con- 
trolled by the policies of the WFTU. An AFL office, 
it was reported, would be established in Paris, with 
its staff devoted to the continuation of the establish- 
ment of “free trade unionism” without government 
control. The convention also voiced its support of the 
Latin American trade union delegations from organi- 
zations opposed to the pro-Soviet policies of the 
Latin American CTAL, under the leadership of Vi- 
cente Lombardo Toledano. 


Although, the Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress is a part of the AFL, it has joined with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions despite AFL 
opposition to such affiliation. 


Southern Drive 

In reporting on the drive to organize workers in 
the South, the council claimed that it was succeeding, 
despite CIO efforts to take the field for itself, through 
an “intelligent educational program” and the aid of 
“church, civic and educational leaders who are lend- 
ing their full support.” The need was also stressed for 
organizing agricultural workers, particularly in the 
southwestern part of the country. Although the AFL 
is still opposed to a basic change in our immigration 
policy, the convention approved a resolution urging 
the government to admit 50,000 displaced persons in 
Europe over the established immigration quotas. 

The convention indicated a willingness to utilize all 
the resources of the AFL to offset legislation, both 
state and federal, aimed at eradicating the prolabor 
legislation enacted during the New Deal era. 


Foremen Conyene 


The Foreman’s Association of America is anticipat- 
ing a favorable decision by the United States Supreme 
Court, which is due to consider the validity of the 
NLRB certification of the Foreman’s Association of 
America at the Packard Motor Car Company in 
Detroit. The union announced at its fifth annual 
convention held in Chicago in September that it had 
taken an aggressive position in opposing the passage 
of the Case bill and was ready to fight further at- 
tempts in Congress to curb foremen’s unions. The 
union has many more chapters than it has collective- 
bargaining agreements, although there are a number 
of cases before the NRLB pertaining to companies 
refusing to bargain. This is similar to the situation 
that prevailed before the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Act was decided in June, 1937. Both unions 
and management in the field of foremen organization 
are obviously awaiting the Supreme Court decision 
on the Packard Motor Car Company case. 

According to convention reports, the FAA has 
received considerable assistance from the United 
Steelworkers (CIO) in the Pittsburgh area. 

The FAA made public a rather detailed officers’ 
report at its annual convention, which indicated that 
it had eleven chapters operating under collective-bar- 
gaining contracts with employers. Six of these chap- 
ters are in Michigan, two in New York, one in Illinois, 
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one in Tennessee, and one in Ohio. Three chapters 
in Michigan and two in Ohio are in the process of 
negotiating contracts with employers. Five additional 
chapters have been certified by the NLRB as bargain- 
ing agents—three in Michigan and two in Ohio. Two 
chapters in Detroit have a grievance procedure with 
the employer and should the Supreme Court favor 
the FAA in the Packard case, the companies will, 
according to the union, participate in negotiations 
toward the signing of a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment. 

Grievances resulting from the failure of manage- 
ment to balance rank-and-file pay boosts with pro- 
posed raises for foremen has seemingly provided the 
FAA with its strongest issue and one which has ap- 
pealed to all foremen. Other complaints by foremen 
include their feeling of lack of respect by higher man- 
agement and failure to improve working conditions. 

The FAA seems to be having financial difficulty in 
the postwar period but much of the union’s future 
strength depends upon the Packard decision. 


Approaches to Seniority 


To counteract grievances over the question of sen- 
iority, many companies and unions are formulating 
programs that will indicate in plain language to the 
employee what his seniority status is so that he knows 
the possibilities of his being transferred or promoted 
by merely looking at his seniority rating. 

An agreement reached between a steel company and 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) states 
that job progression diagrams shall be agreed upon 
by representatives of the company and the union for 
the guidance of both parties in determining promo- 
tional opportunity and job security in the events of 
promotion, layoffs, and rehiring after layoffs. 

It is reported that the plan has resulted in a reduc- 
tion of seniority grievances from “approximately 75% 
of the total to 10% of the total.” This agreement 
gives the employees both plant, department, and job- 
line seniority. The definitions in this contract of the 
three types of seniority are outlined as follows: 


“Plant Seniority 
Plant seniority shall date from the date of original 
hire in the plant; 
Plant seniority shall apply for vacation privilege; 
Plant seniority may be applied to obtain work in other 
departments by displacing employees with less plant 
seniority only: 
a. When the employee’s regular department is closed 
down for lack of work, or 
b. When forces are decreased to such an extent that 
his seniority will not permit him any work in his regu- 
lar department consistent with the schedule of hours 
in that department or subdivision thereof. 
Comments: The exercise of plant seniority is limited 
to beginning (unskilled) jobs in the event of permanent 
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layoff from the employee’s regular department. The jobs 
available under these terms are specified by agreement 
and are those requiring little or no training and experi- 
ence. Placement is not available to temporary or short- 
term layoffs. 


“Department Seniority 

Departmental seniority shall date from the date of 
hire or transfer to the department, subject to the transfer 
provisions of this agreement. 

Departmental seniority may be applied for purposes of: 

a. Requesting assignment to a new job in the depart- 
ment which is unrelated to any existing jobs in that 
department; 

b. Requesting entry in any job line in the depart- 
ment; 

c. To obtain or retain a position among beginning 
jobs in the department in the event of a general layoff 
or rehire in the department. 

“Job Line Seniority 

Job line seniority shall date from the date of hire in, 
or transfer to, the job line as defined in the supplemental 
agreement in effect in the department; 

Job line seniority may be applied for purposes of pro- 
motion or demotion along natural lines of job progression, 
as provided in the supplemental agreement in effect in 
the department. 

Comments: Job line seniority governs promotion and 
demotion among jobs set up in related ‘families.’ These 
job lines are quite flexible and give emphasis to the 
necessity for prior related experience, rather than the 
common vertical lines of progression. The practical effect 
of the use of job line seniority has been to insure, for 
the most part, necessary prior experience and thus give 
some force to the ability factor of the seniority agree- 
ment. This more or less automatic requirement for re- 
lated experience eliminates considerable of the contro- 
versy in promotions and demotions.” 


The International Association of Machinists, in an 
effort to meet the promotion problem, particularly in 
relation to the skill factor, has a plant-wide seniority 
plan in operation at the Boeing Aircraft Company. 
One of the problems here was to determine how the 
plan would function within the many classifications 
of work at the plant. After much discussion it was 
decided that the union committeeman and foreman 
in each shop would set up a chart indicating the 
normal channels of promotion for the various skills on 
the basis that “all future promotions would then be 
made channel by channel. A ‘C’ Mechanic would 
automatically progress to ‘B’ Mechanic, and then to 
‘A’ Mechanic, in line with his true seniority. In the. 
event, however, that a timekeeper decides that the 
individual employee possesses certain skills that 
would enable the worker to assume the duties of a 
mechanic where higher wages prevail, he would fill 
out a form card and transfer it automatically, in line 
with his true seniority, whenever an opening occurred 
in the particular mechanic classification requested.” 
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On the question of competence, the IAM busi- 
ness representative at Boeing reports that “further 
negotiations finally brought about a trial period 
to be agreed on between the committeeman and 
foreman, according to the complexity of the job 
in question, and at no time was a trial period 
to exceed thirty days. In the event the applicant 
fails during a trial period and it is necessary for the 
committeeman and foreman again to agree that he 
failed, he is returned to his former shop and classifi- 
cation.” : 

In a recent dispute over seniority at the Republic 
Steel Corporation in Birmingham, Alabama, and the 
United Steelworkers (CIO), the case was referred to 
Arbitrator Witley P. McCoy, who held with the clause 
in the agreement that reads: 


“Employee with greater seniority who demonstrated 
greater all-around ability is entitled to promotion that 
went to junior employee who demonstrated superior 
ability in only one of several skills making up the job 
description.” 


There is a noticeable trend toward posting, at the 
employees’ entrance in many factories, names of all 
employees of the individual plant or department and 
a seniority chart, which in some instances lists other 
factors such as classification of work, department of 
the employee, his status as to whether he is a regular 
or temporary employee or an apprentice. 

There seems to be no homogeneous seniority pat- 
tern applicable to all companies, particularly since 
there are frequently local plant factors to be taken 
into consideration. Usually, however, where the 
transfer or the promotion of the employee is deter- 
mined by management, agreements permit the em- 
ployee to appeal the action of management if he 
feels that his classification is not fair to him. 


Running the Business 


Although many agreements between management 
and labor state that the company has the sole and 
exclusive right to manage the affairs of the business 
and to direct the working force of the company, very 
‘few indicate in detail just what this phrase means. 

An agreement negotiated between a midwestern 
metal trades plant and the American Federation of 
Labor contains a clause which states in detail what 
management’s rights really are. This clause reads: 


“1. Determine the products and schedules of produc- 
tion, locations of production and the methods and pro- 
cesses of manufacture; 

2. Determine the basis for selection, retention and 
promotion of employees for occupations not within the 
bargaining unit established in this agreement; 

3. Maintain discipline and efficiency of employees in- 
cluding the right to make reasonable rules and regulations 
for the purpose of efficiency and discipline; 
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4. Direct generally the work of the employees subject 
to applicable requirements of this agreement, including 
the right to hire, discharge or suspend employees for good 
cause and also to promote employees, demote or transfer 
them between departments for proper cause, to assign 
them to shifts, determine the amount of work needed 
and to lay them off because of lack of work in accordance 
with the provisions herein; 

5. Determine the number and location of the Com- 
pany’s plants. 

Any dispute arising out of questions as to the right of 
the Company to exercise the sole and exclusive function 
to manage and direct the affairs of the company and to 
direct the working forces shall be deemed to be nonarbi- 
trable under the terms of this agreement except in so far 
as such direction of the working forces is alleged to be 
in violation of any other provision of this agreement.” 


Some management spokesmen believe that, unless 
unions recognize management functions to a greater 
degree, there will be a letdown of discipline. Also, 
that if certain functions of management become sub- 
ject to interpretation through the grievance and arbi- 
tration procedure of the contract, then management 
may lose some of its inalienable rights. But union 
leaders say that all grievances arising in a plant 
should be subject to interpretation or solution through 
the grievance and arbitration procedure. 

The big issue seems to be to what extent can man- 
agement exercise its power in labor relations without 
being subject to an appeal over its decisions through 
the grievance and arbitration procedure. There are 
representatives of management who say that they do 
not want grievances that cannot be explored fully to 
remain in the subconscious mind of an employee, 
because they may explode at a later date. 

Managerial functions are, say union leaders, tied 
up with the functions of the union representative in 
the plant, whose rights and duties should be clearly 
outlined in the agreement. This cannot always be 
accomplished since a union contract is a human rather 
than a legal document, and it is difficult to outline 
rules and regulations that would apply to every 
grievance that arises during the average day of a 
company. However, there seems to be growing agree- 
ment by both industry and labor on the need for more 
production line discipline through training. 


Watchmen Responsibility 


A New Jersey chemical concern has outlined in its 
agreement with a CIO union the duties and respon- 
sibilities of watchmen who are represented by the 
bargaining unit. It is agreed between the company 
and the union that discipline or discharge of any 
watchman covered by these rules shall be for just 
cause; and “just cause” means failure on the part 
of any watchman to carry out his duties as set forth 
in the provisions agreed upon. The union, however, 
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may appeal any discipline or discharge through the 
grievance procedure, as outlined in the contract. The 
grievance procedure has as its fifth step a tripartite 


arbitration board. The rules applying to watchmen 
are: 


; “The union recognizes and agrees that the employees 
in the classification of -watchmen have a special and 
direct responsibility to the company. The employees in 
this classification and the union agree that such employees: 

1. Will familiarize themselves and comply with all 
public regulations and orders concerning property pro- 
tection and safety rules and will comply with and 
enforce all regulations and instructions of the company 
respecting property protection and safety rules; 

; 2. Will report to the management of the company all 
infringement or violations of public rules or company 
regulations and rules; 

8. Will discharge their duties conscientiously and 
impartially in regard to all persons; 

4. Will not engage in any strike, stoppage or slow- 
down, and the company agrees it will not engage in any 
lockout of employees; 

5. Will at all times fulfil and discharge their duties 
without regard to any strike, stoppage, slowdown or 
picketing; 

6. Will accept deputization by the police department 
of Jersey City, the cost thereof to be borne by the 
company.” 


Highlights of ILO Conference 


The twenty-ninth session of the International 
Labor Conference, which met in Montreal in Sep- 
tember and October of this year, had before it a 
“recommendation by the French Government to the 
effect that representation of the ILO be changed from 
the present plan of four from each state—two repre- 
senting government, one the workers and one the 
employers—to a plan whereby each state would send 
six representatives—two from government, two from 
industry and two from labor. Under this proposal, 
one of the twe representing industry would represent 
socialized industries. . . . After prolonged debate in 
the constitutional committee, the matter was de- 
feated, but it is by no means a dead issue.” 

J. D. Zellerbach and Robert J. Watt, respectively 
the employers’ and workers’ delegates from the 
United States, pointed out that if the proposed change 
were adopted, the tripartite nature of the ILO would 
be destroyed because industry members representing 
socialized industries would really represent govern- 
ment. Messrs. Zellerbach and Watt were supported 
by Sir John Forbes Watson, the British employers’ 
delegate, and Sir Joseph Hallsworth, the British 
workers’ delegate, and the government representatives 
from Great Britain and the United States. It was 
also pointed out that the machinery of the conference, 
already unwieldy, would be increased. Committees 
now number from forty to sixty members and under 
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the proposed 2-2-2 system there would be a 50% 
increase in membership. Some persons claimed the 
proposal was an attempt to weaken the ILO so that 
its functions could be eventually transferred to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations 
organization. Proponents of the change pointed out 
that the ILO was already a part of the UN, and 
that the proposal was supported by those who fought 
for the continuation of the ILO within the structure 
of the United Nations organization. 

Another possible reason advanced by some observ- 
ers was that under the proposed change both the 
CIO and AFL could have a representative at the ILO 
meetings. Delegates who opposed the change pointed 
out that this would encourage dual unions in various 
countries, as in the United States where the AFL still 
regards the CIO in that light. 

The establishment of eight industrial committees 
by the 1944 Philadelphia ILO Conference for the 
purpose of inaugurating international working pat- 
terns was discussed by delegates. The international 
patterns adopted at the ILO Maritime Conference 
held in Seattle, Washington, during July, 1946, was 
an example of what the proponents of international 
working patterns have in mind. 

In most instances, whatever international labor 
standards are accomplished through the ILO will still 
be well below those in the United States. 


AsrAHAM A. DessER 
Management Research Division 


Management Reading 


“Let’s Get Back to Collective Bargaining,’ by George 
Meany, American Federationist, October, 1946. Govern- 
ment interference with collective bargaining in the post 
World War II period is no longer justified says the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the AFL, who claims that employees 
and employers who believe in the superiority of the free 
enterprise system resent the policies of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board as being responsible for the recent 
strike by the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific and the Sea- 
farers’ International Union. In this instance the NWSB 
refused to recognize “a peaceably negotiated agree- 
ment.” A.A. D. 


“Inside Russia Today,’ by Hugh Cheoins, American Fed- 
erationist, September, 1946. Life for the worker in the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics “is restricted and un- 
easy, bereft of human dignity and freedom,” writes Mr. 
Cheoins, industrial correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph. The author in this first of two articles states 
that “outrageous attacks, couched in most abusive terms, 
on Britain and the United States,” were noted by him in 
the Soviet press and over the Russian radio system dur- 
ing his recent six-week visit to the Soviet Union. A.A.D. 


“Tommy Tokheim Plays Safe!” 


OST PERSONS enjoy stories, and apparently 
the Tokheim Oil Tank and Pump Company 
appreciated their appeal when it related Tommy Tok- 
heim’s work experiences in its safety manual entitled 


“Tommy Tokheim Plays Safe.” 


Tommy Tokheim is the counterpart of any regular 
fellow on a new job. He observes and learns, occa- 
sionally from unpleasant experiences, that carelessness 


Tommy Tokheim went to work one fine 
spring morning—but the plant where he had 
worked was no more. Flames licked at the 
skies as Tommy watched. Then, turning 
away and heading home, he said, “Just care- 
lessness, that’s all. And it might have been 
so easily prevented. I never realized before 
how serious a factory fire can be. And now 
here I am without a job.” 


“That girl over there is wearing safe clothes 
just like mine,” Tommy said to the foreman. 
“Only she wears a cap, too.” 

“Yes, Tommy, that cap keeps her hair 
from getting caught in the machinery. And 
notice the visor, too. That warns her when 
her head is too close to the machine, and 
should never be turned back while on the job.” 


‘Why can’t people follow the safe and sane 
safety rules at work ?” he asked. “All it takes 
is a little horse sense. Then we wouldn’t have 
fires like that.” When Tommy got home, he 
sat down and started looking through the 
classified ads for a new job. “I can be thank- 
ful that there are jobs to be had,” thought 
Tommy, “otherwise, that fire would have 
certainly made it tough for me.” 


Tommy rode on the freight elevator with the 
foreman. Another passenger jumped off 
before the elevator stopped. “Don’t you 
know that’s a good way to break your neck ?” 
shouted the foreman. 


“The fool,” thought Tommy. ‘“They’ll 
never catch me doing a trick like that, and 
I'll never ride on this thing without special 
permission either; that is, unless I need it to 
carry a load.” 
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doesn’t pay. His story is interesting, and the reader 
finds himself trying to warn Tommy of possible dan- 
gers as he follows, through pertinent illustrations, his 
activities during his first day at the plant. 

The narrative material accompanying the safety 
illustrations is easy reading and, since much of it 
includes Tommy’s own words, it has a realistic flavor 
of good common sense. While there is no mention of 
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“This one looks good,” said Tommy. “E 
one says that Tokheim is a wonderful 
to work, and I’ve always wanted to 
build those handsome pumps like that 
service station on the corner has. I 
that I’ll answer it. But first I’d bett 
downtown and get a new suit to impres 
boss. One of those zoot suits would be 
the thing.” So Tommy got a zoot suit 


They got off the elevator when it had stop] 
Tommy looked at a big dispenser on the v 
“What are those big aspirin for ?” he ask 
“They aren’t aspirin,” said the fore 
“They are salt tablets. Take one whene 
you get overheated, or when the day is \ 
hot, and you’ll never have to worry ab 
heat prostration or heat exhaustion.” 


safety rules in the story, they are present and pleas- 
antly digestible. Twelve of the thirty-six story car- 
toons are reproduced here. 

Specific safety rules appear in outline form, in the 
second half of the manual and explain in detail com- 
pany safety instructions and procedures. They pro- 
vide information on such subjects as what to do in 


Safety ideas pay dividends to Tokheim employees. 
Suggestions concerning safety and working condi- 
tions, and ideas on better methods for job perform- 
ance are welcomed by management and awarded ac- 
cording to their individual merits. Suggestion boxes 
are placed in convenient places throughout the fac- 
tory and no limit is placed upon the number of sug- 
gestions an employee may contribute. 

ErHeL M. Spears 
Management Research Division 


Jangling his new five-foot key chain, Tommy 
headed for the interview. He talked to the 
employment man, and was told that there 
was an opening that he seemed qualified to 
fill. ‘Glad to have you join the Tokheim 
Family,” said the employment man. “But 
please take off that zoot suit. It isn’t safe 
around here—too much danger of getting 
caught and causing an accident.” 


ee that suspended steel up there, Tommy ? 
seems to be well secured and the mountings 
stened tight. But you never know, so let’s 
ay on the safe side, and keep out from under 
* Tommy and the foreman walked around 
e suspended material. 

“That stuff would squash you flatter than a 
meake if it ever fell on you,” thought 
mmy. 


Next Morning, Tommy reported to work and 
changed into his new work clothes. No loose 
sleeves—no loose cuffs—no dangling necktie. 
No siree! Tommy wore a suit with tight cuffs 
and sleeves, and no necktie. He even took 
off his finger ring. “These clothes really feel 
a lot better than a zoot suit,” thought Tom- 
my, ‘‘and there isn’t much chance of catch- 
ing them in machinery.” 


“Let’s go this way, Tommy. We want to 
keep away from that line shaft and pulley. 
Many men have been hurt badly and even 
killed by getting too close to those things.” 

“Okay,” said Tommy. He looked at the 
line shaft, “I guess you could be pretty well 
done up by one of those things,” he said. 
They gave plenty of room to the shaft as 
they walked by. 


He was shown the safety shoes with the good 
thick soles, and the steel heels and toes, 
which he was urged to wear when on duty. 
“Take them off only when you're washing,” 
he was told. 

“T know shoes like these have saved many 
a broken toe or burnt foot,” Tommy said. 
“T’m going to wear them all the time. There’s 
a lot more to working safely than I ever 
imagined.” 


Tommy and the foreman watched a man 
using a rotating buzz saw. ‘“‘Notice how he 
keeps his hands and fingers away from the 
saw,” said the foreman. ‘And if a sliver gets 
caught, he’ll shut off the power before trying 
to get it out.” They moved on and watched 
other wood-working machines in operation. 
“Nobody runs these but regular operators, 
Tommy. Remember that.” 


“Courtesy Tokheim Oil Tank and Pump Company” 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Percentage Change 
——$—$—$—$—$_——————___ 


Latest Latest 


Item Unit Month Month 


Clerical salary rates 


Billing machine operator............... mode in dollars 

Calculating machine or compt’ter operator] mode in dollars 

Office boy or girl)... (eas ce doce sens he mode in dollars 

Stenographer:...c.0 snes es caee + +++. mode in dollars 

ees hoae switchboard operator......... mode in dollars 

Senior:copy typist... cs. s cess cations fete mode in dollars 

Cost of livin 

Pope eckies aici ate ars emseturerensreleveterei eles a rea baad 

Housing......... deldereigcre vialelereieiars ue sere = 

Clothing........ ON, ata Geel ae 1923 = 100 ae ie 
Men's ceeicsisiste Vaeaee eA stews sees fl 1923=100 tees 43.2 
Women’ scncin.cormieetes vee eultnas cen 1923 = 100 . a 

Fuel andeligh tye e sc ctastersi «'se tentscerseeiies -1923 = 100 9.3 [9c 0 
Electricitysccss cso sis scam dite see ais ee = i : 0 

BSN ee ae aaa sei actienoe Mes weeen = 

Stndriesseesersciisis os ieyeis:cisisi0 eeleinisic ere 1923 =100 +2.0] +4.0 

Allhitemis sae cutecm acisteoitis st cvsigi sata aicierecs.. 1923 = 100 +5.9 +7.9 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1928 dollars -5.5 7.3 

All leer Ce sactaleiciahy br atore itor iniete states 1935-39 = 100 +1.2 | +13.2 

Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period...............055 number -10.0 | -21.5 
Workers’ involved 2s. s:.ctse le cise oeicie 3 thousands +61.7| -27.8 
Total man days idle.................. thousands +46.0] +15.2 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 

Separations? ccc tee ek cee per 100 employees +15.3 | -62.0 
Quits te tiaceore concn per 100 employees +13.3 | —-I7.7 
Miscellaneous i.c)cicis.s.c'e co sye nies as ones per 100 employees 0 -83.3 
D) SCH ae Bes a ais inisie) oi siesase eat orereye, slo a /at 5 per 100 employees 0 42.9 
Day Oli eter tee eects icin sie netnteis vera per 100 employees +87.5 | -89.7 

[NCCOSSIONB eraes) xe cis eleip iets siaia hay ve mies per 100 employees -12.8 | +15.3 

Wage Earners 

All manufacturing industries (BLS) 

Earnings, “Hourly. scccure-sr ndioeis ores average in dollars +1.6 +8.6 
Weekly. ccm ccpscuis ae os.cieer average in dollars +3.6] +7.8 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week +2.0 —0.7 

Twenty-five manufacturing industries 

Karninge  WOUrly scenes iaetelvisn vices ot average in dollars +1.2 | +18.5 

weekly. S a/n/ole'6is'o14 als aia s)4leie sips average in dollars +120 +7.6 
Hours per production worker...,...... average per week 0.2 -5.4 
Bimiploymentiis.<aa0 s'cerseeva ct eae 1923 =100 41.5} +18.4 
otal man hoursscnaas.eirret cones a 1923 =100 41.2 | +11.9 
Payrolls.......0scsscccesesaccnccess 1923 = 100 +2.4 | +27.4 
Wage-rate mcreases; :*, nyc cons a. ie average per cent ee de 

Production workers affected.......... per cent 

Manufacture and distribution of gas 

Barnings, hourly... castes serie lee average in dollars 4+8.9 
WeEKIV 1625 acne Soot ee average in dollars -2.0 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week -10.0 

Generation and distribution of electricity 

Earnings, DOUrY cae. n> oc honemimee ae average in dollars +10.6 
WEEK Vice unt opin se cen eet average in dollars +2.9 
Hours per wage earner................|] average per week 6.8 

Class I railroads* : 

Earnings; HOUNY ca ede canoe average in dollars +5.1 | 420.4 

WKY os csscecee ak enema average in dollars +10.4 +12.2 
“Real” weekly earnings............... 1923 =100 +9.9 +10.8 
Hours per wage earner................|] average per week 45, 1 6.8 

Agricultural wage rates per month* (BAE)|| average in dollars 2004 49.5 
WWE DORR ccna tic si0.6s 4 wo evden n Man ac average in dollars -~0.7 48.8 
WY ICOG BORER ei i0's onsine.csle.cone east average in dollars =1.9 48.7 

New York City metro. area, eighteen : : 

eee acturing industries 
Baeriin es OUT Se aa.o, cra: oes. e en ehva sre tes average in dollars|} .... 1.252 | 1.247] 1.288] 1.228] 1.219 

Psa, . kph eve teat sa average in dollars} .... | 51.38] 51.18 | 50.39 | 50.47 | 50.10 stag nd 
Hours per production worker..........|| average per week Reve 41.0 41.0 40.7 41.1 41.1 0 ar 


1Changes in Cost of Living and Agricultural Wage Rates are quarterly, ’ Prelimin 
*Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. ‘ " eg hag ne haved vals 
bJanuary, 1946 
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Facts About Foremen’s Clubs 


| ebereooe in foremen’s organizations has grown 
as industry has grappled with the problem of 
the foreman’s role in management. There are sey- 
eral of these organizations and their names are suf- 
ficiently similar to be at times rather confusing to 
the uninformed. A few facts may help to clarify the 
functions and objectives of the most important of 
these organizations. 

The Foreman’s Association of America, a foreman’s 
union usually called the FAA, originated in 1941 
at the Ford Motor Company. The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen and the National Council of Fore- 
men’s Clubs are the principal organizations of fore- 
men’s clubs. Their purposes are educational and they 
are in no sense vehicles for the unionization of fore- 
men. The National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. is a 
publishing company. One of its publications, The 
Foreman’s Letter, is a bi-weekly intended for cir- 
culation among foremen. 

Foremen’s clubs date back to about 1912 when the 
Young Men’s Christian Association began holding 
meetings from time to time for factory foremen in 
such places as Hartford, Akron, Camden, Spokane 
and Seattle. By 1919, many foremen’s clubs had be- 
come established as a result of the earlier informal 
meetings. This work was sponsored by the Industrial 
Department of the YMCA, which also enlisted the 
aid of industrial relations men in establishing the an- 
nual Silver Bay Industrial Conference. 

The purpose of foremen’s clubs was _ basically 
leadership development. Besides monthly meetings 
featuring a speaker and good fellowship, classes in 
foremanship were conducted. To facilitate these 
courses the YMCA began publishing in 1921 text 
books on foremanship. 

Out of one of these YMCA classes the Dayton 
Foremen’s Club was organized in 1918, and later oth- 
er clubs were organized in near-by cities. These clubs 
banded together into an Ohio Federation. In 1925, a 
number of these clubs organized the National Asso- 
ciation of Foremen. Although in its early days the 
NAF was affiliated with the YMCA, it broke away 
and today is independent. 

At the present time the NAF reports a member- 
ship of approximately 30,000. Of this number, 79% 
are supervisors, foremen, and department heads; 13% 
are presidents, vice presidents, general managers, 
works managers, and superintendents; and 8% are 
engineers, master mechanics, and purchasing officials. 
The association consists of approximately 200 clubs. 
Of these, 165 are shop clubs, i.e., clubs confined to one 


plant; and 35 are city clubs, with members from vari- 
ous plants within a community. While there are clubs 
in 34 states, the heaviest concentration is in the mid- 
west. 

The National Association of Foremen has grown 
into a strong national organization with a full-time 
managing director. At its 1946 annual convention, 
its featured speakers were C. R. Hook, President, 
American Rolling Mill Company; C. F. Kettering, 
Vice President, General Motors Corporation; and 
Harry Woodhead, President, Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation. In addition, the association spon- 
sors regional conferences and an annual educational 
directors’ conference. Supervision is the official jour- 
nal of the association, in addition to a monthly Bulle- 
tin devoted to NAF news. 


HAS COMMUNITY ASPECT 

The other national organization of foremen’s clubs, 
the National Council of Foremen’s Clubs, was organ- 
ized in 1935 and is affiliated with the YMCA. The 
National Council is composed of approximately 100 
clubs, ranging in size from 150 to 3,000, with a total 
membership of 27,000. Member clubs are located in 
23 states with the greatest concentration in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states. The National Council also holds 
an annual convention. In 1946, the principal speak- 
ers were Glenn Gardiner, Vice President, Forstmann 
Woolen Company; and A. O. Malmberg, Director of 
Public Relations, Doughnut Corporation of America. 
It publishes a bi-monthly bulletin and renders other 
miscellaneous services to member clubs. 

While the general purposes and activities of the two 
associations of foremen’s clubs are generally similar, 
there is one major difference from an organizational 
standpoint. The National Council of Foremen’s Clubs 
is composed of community clubs, with members 
coming from various companies. The National As- 
sociation of Foremen has only a sprinkling of com- 
munity clubs, while the large majority are intra- 
plant clubs. 

Although it is difficult to place an accurate ap- 
praisal on the value of foremen’s clubs to their mem- 
bers and to industry, they have apparently been a 
constructive force in many cases. They provide a 
meeting ground for exchange of ideas and facilities 
for education. In many situations they have pro- 
vided a means for foreman training which otherwise 
would be available only to the larger corporations. 

Wim W. MussMANN 
Management Research Division 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


GAIN in September, the hourly earnings of pro- 
duction workers in the twenty-five manufactur- 

ing industries included in Tar ConrereNce Boarp’s 
monthly survey rose to a new peak level. This made 
the eighth consecutive month in which a new high 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Tae CONFERENCE BoarD 


25 Manufacturing Industries 


- : Wage-rate 
was reached, and the eleventh in which hourly earn- 
ings rose above the previous month’s average. Weekly 
earnings, employment, man hours and payrolls were 5.3% 
all greater in September than in August. Reported ee 
wage-rate increases were lower, for all workers, than 11:5 
in any month since last October, and only the paper 
and pulp industry reported increases averaging more 
- : Ree . gS 
than 1% for all workers in the industry. Febru ae Ae aes 40 | 10:9 
Marehiox 330200 dase. cee nae eat 10.6 14.4 
EARNINGS Loe RO RT Reds FN Rist 13.9 
. F : thee Mavi. ta: hse eee ee 8.4 11.7 
Hourly earnings reached their wartime high in Fone id [epoieacus Daas 33 125 
June, 1945, and then declined each month through July We oonds arate eee ee 2.9 8.5 
October of that year. Increases in each of the suc- eine weceeceeee eee esecceeees 5.5 9.6 
eptember. So n.cacinscc es sawinas 1.8 8.0 


ceeding eleven months raised the average by this 
September to $1.231, or 14.1% above the low point 
of last October. The frequent wage-rate increases of 
recent months caused the greater part of the rise in 
hourly earnings, but the shifts in employment dis- 
tribution also raised the over-all average. Last Oc- 
tober, 22.8% of the workers employed in these manu- 
facturing industries were women, and 63.3% were 
skilled males. This September the corresponding per- 
centages were 19.2% and 66%. Since the earnings of 
the skilled males are higher than those of the group of 
women workers, which includes both skilled and un- 
skilled, an increase in the proportion of skilled men 
would raise the average earnings of all workers. 


In each of the eight months from February through 
September, hourly earnings reached a new peak level. 
The September average was 1.2% above that of 
August, and 13.5% more than in September, 1945. 
It was 62.2% greater than in January, 1941, the base 
date of both the “Little Steel” formula and the cost 
of living formula set forth in the Executive Order of 
February, 1946, and 71% greater than in August, 
1939, the last month before the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. 

The wartime peak for weekly earnings, which was 
reached in March, 1945, has remained the high point 
for this series. The drop caused by the reductions in 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, TWENTY-FIVE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average | Average 


5 feds e aoe e Actual Nominal 
Date Harnings | Earnings Hourly Earnings | Weekly Earnings | ,;Actu®) 
Payrolls 
ee | es eee Actual Actual Real 
1945 September.......... $1.085 | $45.74 4| 200.6} 188.9] 171.9| 161.9] 86.0 
; 89.3] 178. 
October.............| 1.079 | 45.60 .1| 199.4] 187.6] 171.0] 160.9] 86.0 89.5 178 ; 
November.......... 1.088 | 45.42 9] 201.1] 188.5] 170.7] 160.0| 95.2 90.5| 181.3 
December. ..... 1.102 | 45.72 5} 203.7] 190.2| 171.8] 160.4] 984.8 89.6| 181.6 
1946 January............ 1.107 | 44.62 2] 204.6] 191.0] 167.7] 156.6] 8 
: . ; 2.5 87.9 
February........... 1.129] 43.56 .7| 208.7] 195.6] 163.7] 153.4] 79.7 83.3 ia : 
March. .... 1.146 | 46.44 6} 211.8] 198.5] 174.5] 163.5| 982.7 90.1] 190.2 
April. keene 1.165 | 46.92 5} 215.8] 200.8] 176.3] 164.5] 82.1 94.0| 201.9 
Mayes ese esesese 1.180 | 46.16 8] 218.1 | 202.5| 173.5] 161.1| 79.9 91.6| 198.8 
Fume, cesses, 1.189 | 47.20 2} 219.8] 2083.1] 177.4] 164.0| 80.9 95.6 | 209.7 
Flys see escseree 1.194] 47.64 2] 220.7] 192.8] 179.0| 156.3] 981.3 96.8] 213.9 
august, bbe 1.2177} 48.747 1] 225.07] 192.37] 183.27) 156.67] 81.5r 98.77] 221.97 
September.......... 1.231 | 49.21 1} 297.5 184.9| 161.3] 813 99.9| 297.2 


November, 1946 


working hours due both to the end of the war and to 
strikes has not yet been entirely offset, but the Sep- 
tember average was only 3.5% below the peak. It was 
7.67% more than in September, 1945, the first post- 
war month, and 13% more than in February, 1946, 
when the work week was reduced to 39.2 hours by 
the many strikes then prevalent. Weekly earnings, 
at $49.21 in September, were 1% greater than in Au- 
gust and 60.8% greater than in January, 1941. Since 
August, 1939, they have been increased 80.3%. 
Real weekly earnings, or actual weekly earnings 
adjusted for changes in the consumers’ price index 
in terms of 1923 dollars,’ rose 3% from August to 
September. They were, however, 0.4% less than in 
the previous September and 11.3% below the peak 
of March, 1945. The September index of real weekly 
earnings was lower than those of March, April and 
June of this year, as well as those of all the months 


_'The Board’s index of quoted retail prices which reflected in all 
cities the ceiling prices on meat which were in effect on September 16 
was used in the computation of real earnings in September. 
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from January, 1943, through September, 1945. Since 
January, 1941, and August, 1939, real weekly earn- 
ings have risen 20.6% and 32.1%, respectively. 


HOURS 


During the four months from June through Septem- 
ber, 1946, working hours remained almost stationary, 
averaging approximately forty hours a week each 
month. Except for February and May of this year, 
this average was lower than during any month since 
September, 1940. In the first postwar year, that is, 
from September, 1945, to this September, the work 
week was shortened 2.3 hours, or 5.4%, while average 
hourly earnings were rising 13.5%. The longest work- 
ing hours recorded during the war years were 46.2 
hours in January, 1945. From that month to Sep- 
tember, the work week has been reduced 13.4%. 
Since August, 1939, working hours have been in- 
creased 2.1 hours, or 5.5%. 

Nominal hours, or the scheduled number of hours 
of operation of a plant, shift or department for one 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 


Ixpuster Hourly Weekly 
Agricultural jmplementecere sete sect eee e ee eee eee : $50.25 | $49.34 39.5 39.1 : 40.3 
ATILOMMODIG ee ne ines or Cee ew alnic dees : 51.63 54.32r 36.6 38.8r : 40.4 
OOtANG GHOCs eee css x vics iss 5.66 tee ee oalonetie F 35.79 34.46 38.1 36.5 41.4 42.1 
CCAP ROMY ee NE or ca) Nett de SaSc Spite s wi8 ‘ 48.73 47.13 38.7 38.1 40.4 40.4 
eV ori rou icip ae ocrccd ovsete eis «crys ahs Secon . 41.66 41.21r 38.4 38.37 40.0 40.0 
WOLLOL— NOC Lenn RE riiGc sec cscb ss tesco: 41.49 41.27 41.4 42.0 41.8 41.7 
PFSCERICANIAN UERCLULIN Pee eerie pois ction cele eis lates ill: 53, 27, 51.55 41.2 40.8 40.2 40.1 
LTR as io JR an ee ee See Le 50.02 49 .03r 41.7 41.8r 41.9 41 .9r 
Hosieryjand knit, SOOdS.. << ceccwis + coves ne eee nes oo see 1 40.32 39.36 39.1 39.1 41.3 41.4 
PON ATIC Steel eet ee rere, oe Ge es cee ee eae es il 51.05 51.84 37.5 38.5 40.7 40.5 
Leather tanning and finishing....................+205: il) 46.47 45 87 41.0 40.8 42.8 42.8 
ain herpanc. milly Orie sey cis ope, douse wYoresoves2¥ a,oca seis n.e's sie ill 52.17 49.45 41.6 39.8 41.4 41.3 
Ment paCkMp ee eemne te eee e cee cee dens ets verre iW 42.65 46 .32 36.3 41.2 40.1 40.1 
Paintandavarnish eames .eenete «ne es oo sise hols dates « aun 1, 47.08 45.37 40.6 40.2 41.8 41.8 
Raper and pulps eetecc eiae sie! hoe te. o He's wis waseise aes ul 48.87 47.43 44.6 44.0 41.0 41.0 
EOC Na PTO NCES enn err taaeraiee efotels. ols ca srr eremnis eset tate ¥ merece ie 42.33 42.12 41.2 41.2 42.9 43.2 
Printiip—pook ANd JODse severe ee cies os se woes os see ees il 57.94 56.19 44.8 44.0 43.0 43.1 
Printing—news and magazine..........2002eeesecerees ile 63.80 60.11r 42.7 41.7r 40.6 40.6 
ROL eee tg sc cal pac Sa 9 050.9 Foshan 5" Bases’ alt 54.32 54.55 38.9 39.0 40.5 40.5 
We PRUDDED LILES BHU CLUDES aps face Coase scec cities ca ees il. 59.11 59.91 38.5 39.1 39.7 39.7 
22 Other rubber’ products ir. J. laeees ss vieldiwdivleelsiae oe ; il 46.13 45 .33 39.6 38.8 41.8 41.7 
Relie l aeg  A ire ae SBD vl» aceon ale ogrmnintess 993 990 | 41.09 | 40.69 41.4 41.1 40.7 40.7 
WT. ory o SOO TEER ae ene ee area 1.077 1.064 44,93 43 .93 41.7 41.3 41.5 41.5 
JeeWoolen and worsted) goods)... heen. sees see cece o> 1.073 1.067 45.00 44.37 41.9 41.6 42.4 42.3 
25 Otheri woolen products®, anicioe. -l.s010 se Nelelveo'eiec oie 1.082 1.060 44 82 43.27 41.4 40.8 40.3 40.3 
Foundries and machine shops..............200ee+8000> 1.290 1.2827 | 51.74 51.47r 40.1 40.1 41.1 Al .Qr 
MeL OUITICTICS Steere Gece et oers ot sgcca keke eye oce)e. 6 See oesei 1.280 1.262 50.16 50.45 39.2 40.0 40.7 40.7 
2, Machines and machine tools................0+0055 1ZS10 1.312 53.90 53.39 41.1 40.7 41.7 41.7 
SeHLeAV Vaed Ui PME bn le, -rciolo a) isiels ielelel «| slefer sare sfe-si 1.339 1.338 53.50 54.12 40.0 40.5 41.0 40.9 
4. Hardware and small parts...............0s+eese0: 123i 1.213r 49.82 48. 97r 40.5 40.4r 41.8 41.9r 
Gem Oothier Procuctson cote nema ciiein nis siete arele ove leisinie sane 1.274 1.265 50.77 50.08 39.8 39.6 40.8 40.9 
DOMINDUSTHINA rita e htee ewer «se vin ve a sreais oles $1. 231 $1.217r | $49.21 $48. 747 40.0 40.1r 41.1 41.1 
MONNATe Chg tala siclat eT a v.eis'eie Saisie cio ce esas 5's $1. 052 $1.043 $43 .85 $42 .28 41.7 40.5 39.4 39.0 
peeoinan So ees SS ae ee eee 1.476 | 1.465 | 59.51 | 57.66 40.3 39.4 40.2 40.2 
VTLINDUSUR IES Serieiiets amtelst ciate ellen a lee tele wae weereter sen ne re $1.233 | $1.219r | $49.30 | $48.81r 40.0 40.1r 41.1 41.1 
Gate nee ameesieaen| 1.408. | 81.419r- [950,94 | $56. 78r |" 40.6-] 40.2 | 40.2 |) 40.2 
RES Sere eee eee re eee $1.403 | $1.412r | $56.94 | $56.7 - ar He 


Ship buildin gine yaveee ei velcballetel okeestetciclelele werd Spiele stele scateres : : 50. 


See footnotes on page 380 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 / 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
aa 


Average Earnings 


EEE 


Total Man Hours 


Weekly Employment Worked Payrolls 
Hourly, Actual 
Teasers Actual Real 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept | Aug. 
“aha LGaow ial ERE | 1aca. | 4k ae ae 324.2 
i i | 998.8 | 227.2 | 182.7 | 179.4 | 159.4 | 153.37] 180.0 | 180.7 | 148.6 |. 142.8 | 328.9 
yates a6, 292.9 | 221.4 | 171.3 | 180.2r| 149.5 | 154.07] 197.2 | 130.27] 105.2 | 105.9r 285.0 284.67 
Mastand shoei ee ta 179.0 | 180.0 | 148.4 | 142.9 | 129.5 | 122.17] 101.7] 98.1 | 84.4 78.0 OR ope 
Chemical! <c20 ae, oRR he re 247.6 | 243.7 | 189.2 | 183.0 | 165.1 | 156.4r| 192.1 | 190.8 | 147.0 “7 | $68.5 | 849.2 
Cobtab—North< os bint Sadek 294 9 | 220.7 | 195.3 | 194.3 | 170.4 | 166.17} 40.7] 39.6 | 35.2 34.8 pt hh Oe 
Electrical manufacturing............-.. 927.5 | 222.4 | 196.6 | 190.3 | 171.6 | 162.6r| 244.7 | 235.8 | 210.9 | 201. per lee 
Hurhiture’ ae, oh 8. 931.7 | 227.17] 200.6 | 196.67] 175.0 | 168.0r| 132.6 | 126.3r| 114.7 | 109.5r 200.0 | 248.8 
Hosiery and knit goods.............-.. 270.2 | 263.6 | 228.2 | 222.8] 199.1 | 190.4r| 82.5] 82.4| 69.6| 69.5 188,9,) 8508 
Krcte and. stealt cite: in tok docicheae ERR 998.5 | 225.8 | 149.2 | 151.5 | 130.2 | 129.5r| 192.3 | 122.3] 79.5] 81.6 aah 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 233.5 | 231.5 | 200.6 | 198.1 | 175.0 | 169.3r| 68.6] 69.3| 59.1] 59.4 | 15 6 | 187.8 
Lumber and millwork................- 964.9 | 262.4 | 222.8 | 211.1 | 194.4 | 180.47} 51.5 51.8 43.3 41.6 | 114. ge 
Meat packings i. xc tuends Serer: 248.2 | 237.4 | 181.2 | 196.8 | 158.1 | 168.27} 75.6] 98.7] 55.2 | 81.8 | 137.0 04.2 
Paint and varnish..............-..000- 206.2 | 200.4 | 179.4 | 172.8 | 156.5 | 147.7r| 168.7 | 167.7 | 146.6 | 144.4 | 902.6 | 2 9.8 
Paper and pulp............s0000cceees 217.3 | 213.7 | 187.4 | 181.9 | 163.5 | 155.57] 141.2 | 140.8 | 191.6 | 119.5 | 264.6 | 25 A 
Paper producta.c.5...0) iis eet. se. 225 4 | 224.3 | 194.4 | 193.4 | 169.6 | 165.3r| 189.7 | 186.4 | 164.8 | 161.4 | 368.8 | 360. 
Printing—book and job.............+.- 198.2 | 195.7 | 193.5 | 187.6 | 168.8 | 160.37] 144.0 | 144.3 | 140.5 | 138.4 | 278.6 | 270.7 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 215.7 | 208.2r| 204.3 | 192.57] 178.3 | 164.57] 134.5 | 183.47] 127.6 | 123.7r| 274.8 | 256.8r 
Tulbee tee el re ee ee ee 223.0 | 223.6 | 193.8 | 194.6 | 169.1 | 166.37] 143.7 | 142.3 | 124.7 | 123.9 | 278.5 | 276.9 
Silk Aid Payons . ee cumin sae 200.2 | 199.6 | 178.4] 176.7 | 155.7 | 151.0r| 93.5] 92.1] 83.2] 81.4 | 166.8 | 162.7 
GOL oleic ik Pe ee 213.3 | 210.7 | 187.4 | 183.3 | 163.5 | 156.7r| 76.2 | 73.9| 66.9| 64.2 | 142.8 | 135.5 
Foundries and machine shops........... 225.1 | 223.7r) 182.4 | 181.4 | 159.2 | 155.07} 143.6 | 140.5r] 116.0 | 113.57) 261.9 | 254.9r 
1? Vouivies eer ee 216.9 | 213.9 | 169.4 | 170.4 | 147.8 | 145.6r| 156.0 | 153.9 | 121.8 | 192.7 | 264.3 | 262.2 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 238.6 | 289.0 | 197.4 | 195.6 | 172.3 | 167.27] 142.1 | 140.9 | 117.2 | 115.1 | 280.5 | 275.6 
8. Heavy equipment................ 199.9 | 199.7-| 162.0 | 163.9 | 141.4 | 140.17] 106.0 | 103.4 | 86.0 | 85.0 | 171.7 | 169.5 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 240.4 | 236.97] 200.8 | 197.47] 175.2 | 168.7r| 149.3 | 147.17} 124.7 | 122.5r| 299.8 | 290.4r 
5. Other products................... 227.5 | 225.9 | 185.8 | 183.2 | 162.1 | 156.6r| 153.8 | 148.9 | 125.5 | 120.8 | 285.8 | 272.8 
Tn on er oe 227.5 | 225.0r| 184.9 | 183.2r| 161.3 | 156.6r! 122.9 | 121.1r| 99.9 | 98.7r| 227.2 | 221.9r 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the follo 


goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” aircraft and shi 


See footnotes on page 380 


week, have shown a downward trend since the early 
months of 1945. In March and April of that year, 
they averaged 44.4 hours; this September, the nominal 
week was only 41.1 hours. Actual working hours, 
which were substantially above the nominal during 
the war when much overtime was worked were, in 
September, 1.1 hours less than the scheduled hours. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The increase of 1.5% in employment from August 
to September brought the number of employed pro- 
duction workers in the latter month to a level higher 
than at any time since July, 1945. But while all the 
postwar losses have been recovered, the index for 
this September was still lower than during all the 
months from June, 1941, through July, 1945. Septem- 
ber of last year marked the low point of the decline 
from the peak of October-November, 1943, and from 
that month to this September, there has been an in- 
crease of 18.4%. Employment in September, 1946, 
was 20.3% below the peak level, but 43.7% greater 
than in August, 1939. 

Payrolls were enlarged in each of the four months 
from June through September. These increases, with 
those of November, December, March and April, 
were sufficient to offset all the losses following the 


wing: 


rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products. woolen and worsted 


pbuilding. 


end of the war and raise the September index higher 
than that of July, 1945. It was, in fact, greater than 
at any time except during the months from October. 
1942, through June, 1945, and only 17.6% less than 
the peak for the series, which came in November, 
1943, Since last September, payrolls have risen 27.4%, 
and since August, 1939, the increase has been 159.1%. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Although the total number of workers employed in 
cement plants in September was practically the same 
as that in August, the proportion of skilled workers 
rose over the month. Since these skilled men worked 
more overtime hours in September than in the pre- 
vious month, their average hourly earnings rose. Both 
these causes served to raise the hourly earnings of 
all workers combined 0.9% from August to Septem- 
ber. The average of $1.052 an hour in the latter 
month was a new high for these cement workers. The 
unskilled workers earned slightly less per hour in 
September than the month before. Their work week, 
while it increased somewhat over the month, remained 
under 40 hours a week. Average working hours for 
all workers rose 3% from August to September. 

The hourly earnings of the workers in petroleum 
refineries also rose to a new peak in September, with 
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Hace hs HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
ore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Att Mate Ferman 
ancerae Average Earnings Av Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
per oem pet per Week r 
Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
ae Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. 
Spat ee imiplementry, Ceelent. eee $1.280 '$1.271 $50.65 149.72 39.6 39.1 181.096 |$1.090 |$41.62 |$41.36 38.0 38.0 
Bet ana shoe ists (has We saa ale i tm ayhie’ e! Gicrasx oh 1.431 | 1.4207] 52.55 | 55.407] 36.7 39.0r| 1.217 | 1.203 | 43.86 | 44.997] 36.0 37.47 
iat ee ete eerora 1.075 | 1.078 | 41.08 | 39.62 88,2 86.8 . 803 .807 | 30.48 | 29.19 37.9 36.2 
ayaa Feaadie SEE OMAR Py oe crea 1.318 | 1.298 | 51.87 | 49.79 39.0 38.4 . 906 .885 | 33.88 | 32.23 37.4 86.4 
eae eee 1.143 | 1.1847] 44.54 | 44.187] 39.9 39.07r| .922 .909r| 33.86 | 33.21r} 36.7 86.67 
Electrical Nye aS SSS Snes 1.066 | 1.038 | 46.38 | 45.65 43.5 44.0 906 .898 | 35.09 | 35.30 38.7 39.3 
mlinee? RIDE cams Cae vis See are 1.388 | 1.356 | 58.41 | 56.25 42.1 41.5 | 1.035 | 1.015 | 40.52 | 39.63 39.1 $9.0 
Biers a oh me me Ree As ut amas a 1.231 | 1.205r| 51.75 | 50.617] 49.0 42.0r} .953 .9387r| 37.83 | 37.747] 39.7 40.2r 
ok Eee ROOC Bea mnie 215, 8.5 bane em 1.373 | 1.346 | 55.62 | 53.59 40.5 39.8 .859 .838 | 32.92 | 32.46 38.3 38.7 
Fokthor ukieo oa Baki a Sn Bie ecakim 415 1.365 | 1.349 | 51.19 | 51.96 37.5 88.5 | 1.089 | 1.124 | 40.56 | 43.03 37.2 38.3 
Whines ond a . SSDI Sa wh kines as 1.159 | 1.151 | 48.24 | 47.60 41.6 41.3 . 982 .965 | 36.61 | 36.25 37.3 37.6 
rae aii. tine Se ee 1.264 | 1.252 | 52.74 | 49.88 | 41.7] 39.8] .985 | .970 | 39.34] $9.09] 39.9] 40.3 
aa Leg st aa fearon Agetnhen I, Snel 1.215 | 1.163 | 44.28 | 48.53 | 36.4 | 41.7] .944] .922 | 33.80 | 35.82] 35.8] 38.8 
Sanat aid warnish, -..-0-4.20+++-029%- 1.177 | 1.143 | 47.90 | 46.11] 40.7| 40.3] .891 | .876 | 34.32 | 33.84] 38.5] 38.6 
Sate ed on 4 Shea Ae rae 1.115 | 1.096 | 50.16 | 48.57] 45.90 | 44.8] .793] .793 |-31.50 | 31.65 | 39.7} 39.9 
vie el soegaaey a DOSES e's OB ksbses OF 1.156 | 1.155 | 49.20 | 49.11 42.6 42.5 .796 .788 | 30.96 | 30.75 38.9 39.0 
hes ta Eigen oa JOD.....-. eee eeee 1.481 | 1.467 | 68.54 | 66.74 46.3 45.5 .850 .849 | 35.41 | 34.73 41.7 40.9 
Rabbet 2 nd magazine........... 1.589 | 1.537r| 68.32 | 64.477] 43.0 42.0r) .940 .884r] 38.33 | 35.407} 40.8} 40.1r 
edn kes a pe aM vies Sen Oe 1.507 | 1.506 | 59.25 | 59.55 39.3 39.5 | 1.025 | 1.024 | 38.49 | 37.97 37.6 37.1 
< pope ae ee ete t 1.595 | 1.591 | 62.16 | 62.85 39.0 39.5 | 1.175 | 1.180 | 42.31 | 42.98 36.0 36.4 
si ‘eage CE PEOGUCtE, oo ns occ oy 1.807 | 1.809 | 52.46 | 51.81 40.1 39.6 . 928 .921 | 35.86 | 34.57 38.6 37.6 
Worl ROR. Shen eausiole &kh way Sinan 9,6 1.065 | 1.058 | 45.43 | 44.50 42.7 42.1 . 836 .838 | 32.40 | 32.83 38.7 39.2 
2 one yo kick pee Mahone 1.132 | 1.114 | 48.59 | 47.17] 49.9 | 42.3] .969] .964 | 38.30 | 37.96 | 39.5] $9.4 
. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.118 | 1.108 | 48.67 | 47.34 43.5 42.7 . 996 .996 | 39.21 | 39.60 39.4 39.8 
= 2. fies woolen products*........... 1.150 | 1.123 | 48.48 | 46.94] 49.9] 41.8] .920] .902 | 36.60 | 34.81] 39.8] 38.6 
oundries and machine shops........... 1.318 | 1.310 | 53.16 | 52.887} 40.9 | 40.47] 1.005 | .997r} 38.38 | 37.967} 38.2 | 38.17 
jis Foundries SB aay aise setters eeeeeee 1.288 | 1.270 | 50.48 | 50.80 39.2 40.0 | 1.034 | 1.013 | 40.23 | 38.93 38.9 38.4 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.826 | 1.327 | 54.75 | 54.22 41.3 40.9 | 1.040 | 1.055 | 40.03 | 39.83 38.5 37.8 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.349 | 1.848 | 54.02 | 54.63 | 40.0| 40.5] .940| .951 | $4.94] 36.18 | 87.2] 38.0 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.289 | 1.271 | 52.78 | 51.957] 40.9 | 40.97] .943 | .924r] 36.09 | 35.14] 38.3] 38.0r 
5. Other products................05: 1.312 | 1.802 | 52.64 | 51.85 | 40.1 | 39.8 | 1.037 | 1.080 | 39.59 | 39.29] 38.2] 38.1 
SS eAeeeT isa WEES Casi tenes $1.301 |$1.2857r|$52.42 |$51.927r| 40.4 | 40.4 |$ .914 |$ .9057/$35.30 |$34.90r] 38.6 | 38.67 
ment. csscavs Tn ee $1.052 |$1.043 |$43.85 |$42.28 | 41.7 | 40.5 Saas 
Petroleum refining.................... 1.476 | 1.465 | 59.51 eae 40.3 | 39.4 Bur 
SC ACENDURTRERS Gor ticle nies ae ees ote $1.301 |$1.2867/$52.46 1%51.93r| 40.4 | 40.47] .... Serie Scie —— ~ ECE 
Aircraft. . 2K FICE PO Oe EO $1.441 |$1.4517/$59.00 1$58.69r} 40.9 40.5 }$1.171 |$1.1597}$44.96 |$44.41 38.4 88.3 
SUMMONS: vk nebc uch cists be eaeee 1.480 | 1.470 | 50.94 | 53.60 | 34.4] 36.4 | 1.101 | 1.135 | 36.65 | 40.98 |_ 33.3 |_ 36.1 


See footnotes on page 380 


an increase of 0.8% from August. Working hours 
were also increased, rising 2.3% over the month, and 
these two advances together lifted weekly earnings 
$1.85, or 3.2%. While both groups of workers earned 
more for an average hour’s work in September than 
in August, the increase in the unskilled men’s earn- 
ings was very small since their hours were just about 
the same in the two months. 


AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft plants employed 4.7% more production 
workers in September than in the month before, but 
63.6% fewer than in the previous September. The 
proportion of women workers rose from 13.8% in 
August to 14.7% in September, but in September, 
1945, 33.8% of the workers were women. Hourly 
earnings of all workers combined declined 0.6% over 
the month despite a small increase in the length of the 
work week. The women, however, averaged more for 
an hour’s work in September than in the month be- 


fore. Since the month following V-J day, hourly earn- 
ings of all workers have been increased 16%, while 
average hours have been cut 1.8 hours, or 4.2%. 
Except for March, 1946, employment in shipyards 
has declined every month since October, 1943. By 
this September the total drop since that high point 
amounted to 83.1%. Over the year since last Septem- 
ber, employment has been decreased 55.8% and the 
decline in the last month was 5.1%. Hourly earnings 
rose 0.6% from August to September, and the aver- 
age of $1.476 in the latter month was a new high for 
the earnings of shipyard workers. In the month 
period, the work week was shortened by two hours. 
but even in August, it was only 36.4 hours long and 
so could have included very little, if any, overtime. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN SEPTEMBER 


Hourly earnings rose 1.2% from August to Sep- 
tember. They were 13.5% greater than last Septem- 
ber and 108.6% more than in 1929. 
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UCTION 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PROD 
, WORKERS, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


SEILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED 


UnskILLED 


Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
eho Prekeane ake Production orker 
Hourly Weekly ease Hourly 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. _ Sept. __ Ang. 
Agricultural implement................ 1.092 |$1.075 |$43.48 |$41.55 39.8 88.7 |$1.310 |$1.301 |$51 39.5 39.2 
fen ame wifes oxene: sleyersiemeicns eareraye ware 1.187 | 42.29 | 46.807} 35.6 39.47} 1.458 | 1 36.8 | 39.0r 
Bootiandishoe. jong ie oe vik one stereos .573 .578 | 23.80 | 23.15 41.5 40.0 | 1.098 } 1 38.1 36.6 
Chemical sae) vec ebicts aan hate omen « 1.103 | 1.088 | 43.86 | 42.53 $9.8 | 89:1 | 1.877} 2 38.8} 38.2 
Rayon producing? iis, << essai ferries . 936 .924r] 35.79 | 35.277] 38.3 38.2r| 1.174] 1 ooou 39.1r 
‘Gotton—North er cisocl scans cheers >: . 965 .919 | 42.95 | 41.41 44.5 45.0 (Ie e 43.0 43.5 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.067 | 1.040 | 44.05 | 42.24 41.3 40.6 | 1.426 | 1 42.2 41.6 
HUrTIbULEs eee er ee eee aes eias emer . 950 .927r| 40.50 | 39.637] 42.6 42.7%r| 1.255 | 1 42.0 41.9r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.004 | .935 | 46.58 | 42.88] 46.4] 45.3] 1.412 | 1 40.0 | 39.2 
Tronpandisteel{i ye vcwcia. ae nae mowers ereere ce 1.078 | 1.065 | 38.40 | 88.20 | 35.6] 35.9 | 1.434] 1 38.0 | 39.2 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .937 | .948 | 37.88 | 39.48 | 39.9 | 41.7] 1.197] 1 41.9] 41.3 
umber and millwork:)..4-).0 4, ¢snien> .968 | .975 | 40.83 | 39.47 | 42.2] 40.5 | 1.356 | 1 41.6 | 39.6 
Meatpacking tran iee tence cer ieaee ee 1.042 | 1.003 | 37.49 | 40.63 36.0 40.5 | 1.255 | 1 36.5 42.2 
Baintend varnishter ya caciae hre « .978 .972 | 40.45 | 40.85 41.4 42.0 | 1.264 | 1 40.4 39.6 
Raperiand: pulp ices vice se sins cated sree & . 969 .949 | 41.22 | 40.71 42.5 AQ-9 | L177 | 1 46.1 45.0 
apemproducts ere aa face: vite sake ee . 935 .920 | 38.52 | 37.78 41.2 41.1 | 1.225} 1 43.0 43.0 
Printing—book and job................ .998 | 1.001 | 48.11 | 47.27 | 48.2 | 47.2 | 1.657 | 1 45.6 | 44.9 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 1.131 }] 1.0607} 46.30 | 43.017} 40.9 | 40.67) 1.726 | 1 43.7 | 42.4r 
Bubb ert scre neyo ear iche ouerecans crcl © cette 2 1.234 | 1.206 | 48.00 | 46.91 38.9 38.9 | 1.514 | 1 39.3 39.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... 1.289 | 1.263 | 49.24 |] 48.50 | 38.2] 38.4] 1.604] 1 39.0} 39.6 
2. Other rubber products............ 941 .917 | 39.87 | 38.02 42.4 41.5 | 1.815 | 1 40.1 39.6 
NATO) i sont tay) ie GA ge ee va VA .976 .961 | 41.85 | 40.12 42.9 ALS L207 hel 43.0 42.6 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ .993 .977 | 42.07 | 40.16 | 42.4] 41.1] 1.194] 1 44.3} 43.8 
2. Other woolen products’........... .943 .931 | 41.41 | 40.02 | 43.9] 43.0] 1.222] 1 41.6 | 41.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.101 | 1.0867} 43.71 | 43.107} 39.7] 39.7] 1.360} 1 40.4] 40.5 
De Poundries* 54: scsdsoumatines cone 1.106 | 1.073 | 43.93 | 43.26 39.7 40.3 | 1.344) 1 39.1 39.9 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.136 | 1.127 | 47.03 | 46.78 | 41.4] 41.5 | 1.354] 1 41.3] 40.8 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.042 | 1.042 | 40.39 | 40.81 38.8 $9.2) Laie i 2 40.3 40.8 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.088 | 1.0627] 44.25 | 42.32r] 40.7] 39.97] 1.336 |] 1 41.0) Alls 
Ss Other products scence ace -... | 1.144 | 1.180 | 44.87 | 43.82 39.2 88.8 | 1.338 | 1 40.3 40.0 
24 INDUSTRINB' 9} vescetars-a) oananceevatsrd «esol $1.044 181.030 |$41.91 |$41.53r} 40.3 40.4 1$1.363 |$1 40.3 40.4 
Cement=,- 2a, SHOE UOnIDS ano DOCU CRO $ .887 |$ .893 |$33.21 |$32.43 37.5 36.3 |$1.070 |$1 42.2 41.1 
Petroleum refining yeceae caoeteusere peeteare L127 | V.194. | 43.71 | 48.70 | $8.8.) $8.9 1) tsia | 40.5} 39.4 
SOTINDUBT RIES Ss sarc teeta ci om ee oe $1.043 |$1.0307/$41.85 |$41.47r] 40.3 40.4 |$1.364 |$1 40.3 40.47 
Aircraft. ose eete ce Wle eee neccncins cence. $1.115 |$1.1307/$45.16 |$45.437] 40.5 40.2 |$1.455 |$1 41.0 40.5 
Shipbuilding memrnscandidwns ancarrners 1.182 | 1.182 | 35.29 | 88.67 $1.2 34/2 LEI 2d 84.8 36.7 
NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and *Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as and Tae ConrerEeNce Boar. 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the ‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use furniture. ; - 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they ‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 


A ; and Tas Conrerence Boarp. 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 5Principally rugs. 


count in a study of this character. ‘Silk and : ee : 
1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- and ‘skilled pana poh ns bese retin pb 


ciation and Tam Conrerence Boarp. rRevised. 


Weekly earnings in September were 1% greater and 18.4% over the year. It was 21.7% greater than 


than in August and 7.6% above the September, 1945, in 1929. 

average. Since 1929, they have increased 72.4%. Man hours were 1.2% greater in September than in 
Real weekly earnings rose 3% over the month, but August. Since last September they have risen 11.9%, 

have declined 0.4% in the year since last September. and since 1929 they have increased 0.7%. 

The increase since 1929 has been 50.5%. Payrolls in September were 2.4% larger than in 
Hours per week dropped 0.2% from August to August and 27.4% larger than in the previous Sep- 

September and 5.4% since September of last year. tember. They have been expanded 109.6% since 1929. 


They have been cut 17.2% since 1929. EuizaBetH P, ALLISON 
Employment was increased 1.5% over the month Statistical Division 
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Railroad Payroll Statistics 


Oe of wage earners on Class I rail- 
roads reached its highest point in June, 1945. 
Declines recorded in most of the months since then 
brought the number of employed workers (as of the 
middle of the month) in June, 1946, 10% below the 
previous June. An increase of 22,000 workers from 
May to June indicates that the usual seasonal pat- 
tern may be followed and employment rise to its year 
peak some time during the summer months. The 
two-day strike in May did not affect the count of 
employment as of the middle of the month since it 
started on the twenty-third. 


ARBITRATION 


carriers demanding further wage increases and 
changes in working rules. While the National Media- 
tion Board was able to get eighteen of the twenty 
unions to arbitrate their wage demands and to defer 
action on the changes in working rules, the Engineers 
and the Trainmen refused to arbitrate, insisting that 
changes in the working rules be considered at once. 
The eighteen unions asked for an increase of 30 cents 
an hour in the rates of pay of all members of the fif- 
teen nonoperating unions, and an increase of $2.50 in 
the basic daily wage rates of the members of the three 
operating unions. The increases awarded by the two 
arbitration boards, which were announced on April 3, 


amounted to 16 cents an hour for the nonoperating 
unions and $1.28 a day for the operating unions. 
In the meantime, the two unions which had re- 


During 1945, all twenty unions involved in the 
wage disputes of 1943-1944 served notices on the 


EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1946 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission; Computed by THE ConrERENCE BoarRD 


age ers iv- 
ing Pay during Month 


Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Receiving Indexes, 1923 =100 Average Ac- Aver: Ac- 
aie garg Ei te Actual Indexes, 1923 =100 poe Week ‘Weal . oe Week 
Month Actual Real Actual poe, Real | Pa, Wage | Earnings per Wage 
Att Wage EARNERS 
1946 January..........|1,055,464 1,201,436 | $ .983 167.7 156.6 $49.60 167.2 156.1 50.4 $43.58 44.3 
February........ .|1,032,131 | 1,172,011 .991 169.1 158.5 49.81 167.9 157.4 50.3 43 .86 44.3 
March?.3.2% oe... 1,033,378 | 1,161,005 . 980 167.2 156.7 48.60 163.9 153.6 49.6 43 .26 44.1 
April {1,012,164 | 1,156,305 1.093 186.5 174.0 54.05 182.2 170.0 49.5 47.32 43.3 
May: toe ides ssi 977,749 | 1,124,682 Tey 190.6 177.0 52.83 178.1 165.4 47.3 45.93 41.1 
June. ......{1,000,129 | 1,140,541 1.174 200.3 185.1 58.30 196.6 181.7 49.7 SIS 43.5 
Aut Train AND ENGINE SERVICE 
eR st 292,136 320,244 | $1.339 160.7 150.0 $66 .07 150.9 140.9 49.3 $60.27 45.0 
a antl ni ieneiere & 290,464 317,442 1.336 160.4 150.3 65.99 150.7 141.2 49.4 60.38 45.2 
Miarchies.@2..oe-.+. 292,535 318,448 1.339 160.7 150.6 63.99 146.2 137.0 47.8 58.78 43.9 
April.... 277,133 308,261 1.414 169.7 158.3 63.78 145.7 135.9 45.1 57.34 40.5 
May... 265,674 | 297,217| 1.476 | 177.2 | 164.5 | 63.85 | 145.8 | 185.4 43.3 | 57.07 38.7 
June 279,351 307,825 1.570 188.5 174.2 76.74 175.3 162.0 48.9 69.64 44.3 
SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED SHop LasBor 
1 
ie ees tae HEE 196,497 208,528 | $1.096 iM leh 143.5 $55.98 160.7 150.0 61.1 $52.75 48. 
ee tigi Bianeietate 191,588 203,436 1.100 154.3 144.6 55.67 159.8 149.8 50.6 52.43 47.7 
Rh arth ee discs 191,693 201,727 1.086 152.3 142.7 54.89 157.6 147.7 50.6 52.16 48.0 
April ee: 189,014 200,791 1.231 pd nf 16h, 1 62.49 179.4 167.4 50.7 58.83 47.8 
oe ae 179,663 193,516 1.240 173.9 161.5 59.74 171.5 159.2 48.2 55.46 44.7 
Tate aes 181,219 | 193,471 | 1.269 178.0 | 164.5 | 62.91 180.6 | 166.9 49.6 | 58.93 46.4 


UnsKILLED LABOR 


163.9 | 48.6 | $20.01 | 39.3 

—] 350,726 | 310,024] 8 .661 | 190.1 | 168.2 | $92.16 | 175.5 

<5 vane i ioe 935,084 | 295,116 | .666 | 181.5 | 170.1 | 32.92 | 175.9 | 164.9 48.4 | 25.07 | 38.5 
Marche oe. 233,678 | 285,553 | 654 | 178.2 | 167.0 | 91.48 | 171.6 | 160.8 | 48.1 | 25.72 | 89.8 
ADrli hen veeen 233,736 | 298,180] 800 | 218.0 | 208.4 | 80.87 | 217.6 | 203.0 | 49.9 | $1.79 | $9.8 
Raye ees asie02 | 288,631) 813 | 921.5 | 205.7 | 38.94 | 209.3 | 194.3 | 47.2 | 90.71 | 87.8 
Fite eee 935,204 | 292.953 | 832 | 226.7 | 209.5 | 40.16 | 219.2 | 202.6 | 48.3 | 32.2 


NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record for April, 1946, pp. 122-126. 
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EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1946—Continued 
NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record for April, 1946, pp. 122-126. 
Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month ing Pay during Months 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Number of Wage Earners 


. Average Weekly Earnings Aver Ac- Aver: Ac- 
Date Indexes, 1923 =100 tual Hours | Aver: tual Hours 
ear Indexes, 1928 =100 per Week sykes per Malas 
ua a a arnin, Tr 
M Actual Real Actual Real Ora os sey 
ee 


Roap Freiagat ENGINEERS 


aenstc ers 30,135 | $1.622 144.0 | $84.88 52.3 : 
February: ds .5 0 sti 27,667 30,137 | 1.630 145.2. 85.76 52.6 78.73 48.3 
Marchites 3 ts x «sibs 27,756 30,166 | 1.648 146.9 83.37 50.6 76.71 46.5 
ADEM Ce yareicas icant’ 25,656 29,015 | 1.681 149.1 77.20 45.9 68.27 40.6 
NIA Yioprelete wvrorietete 24,450 27,161 | 1.769 156.2 81.03 45.8 72.95 41.2 
28,816 | 1.878 165.0 99.49 53.0 90.27 48.1 


Roap PassENGER ENGINEERS 


1946 January.......... , 11,742 | $2.241 171.9 160.5 | $94.92 6 42.4 ; P 
February......... 10,649 11,417 | 2.251 172.6 161.8 93.03 159.3 149.3 41.3 86.77 38.5 
March: 22-2 verre 10,457 11,202 | 2.264 173.6 162.7 90.26 154.6 144.9 39.9 84.26 37.2 
A prilics. Seen 10,235 10,967 | 2.293 175.8 164.0 90.68 155.3 144.9 39.6 84.63 36.9 
VAY ete. <tr 9,750 10,599 | 2.407 184.6 171.4 86.52 148.2 137.6 35.9 79.59 33.1 
June 9,947 10,821 | 2.627 201.5 186.2 | 106.47 182.3 168.5 40.5 97.87 37.3 


Yarp ENGINEERS 


1946) January...90 0a 19,383 20,686 | $1.283 145.8 136.1 $67.28 145.4 135.8 52.4 $63.05 49.1 
Rebruary: acces 19,130 20,357 1.279 145.3 136.2 67.35 145.6 136.5 52.7 63.29 49.5 
Marchiersicce ca 19,337 20,568 1.273 144.7 135.6 66.18 143.1 134.1 52.0 62.22 48.9 
Auaril Racatino oi 18,456 19,867 | 1.272 144.5 134.8 64.26 138.9 129.6 50.5 59.70 46.9 
Mayiccscsttennse 17,686 19,077 | 1.358 154.3 143.3 64.08 138.5 128.6 47.2 59.41 43.7 
JUNC oiersenaud Peeaer 18,552 19,876 1,472 167.3 154.6 78.21 169.1 156.3 53.1 73.00 49.6 

Roap FreieHt Conpuctors 

1946 January.......... 20,780 22,808 | $1.387 158.3 147.8 $77.60 147.6 137.8 56.0 370.70 51.0 
Hebruary:)...-- = 20,860 22,714 1.390 158.7 148.7 77.68 147.8 138.5 55.9 71.34 61 '3 
March bE 20,772 22,511 1.405 160.4 150.3 76.12 144.8 185.7 54.2 70.24 50.0 
PADDED sic oesniccs,= 19,301 21,323 1.597 182.3 Pose 79.00 150.3 140.2 49.5 71.51 44.8 
May eat cor een: 18,581 | 20,645 | 1.594 182.0 169.0 78.61 149.6 138.9 49.3 10.75 444 
UNGS shee e 19,802 21,871 1.638 187.0 172.8 92.72 176.4 163.0 56.6 83.95 51.2 


Roap PassENGER ConpuUcTORS 


1946 January.......... ; 165.7 154.7 | $87.49 162.5 é 
February 1.886 | 165.6 | 155.2 | 86.53 | 160.7 | 150.6 an 80.08 43.6 
March........... 1.853 | 167.1 | 156.6 | 82.38 | 153.0 | 143.4 44.5 | 76.70 41.4 
April, 2.087 | 188.7 | 171.4 | 90.79 | 168.6 | 157.3 44.6 | 83.87 41.2 
Mager. 2.021 | 182.2 | 169.2 | 84.77 | 157.4 | 146.1 41.9 | 77.83 88.5 
(Opiate Mes 2.144 | 193.3 | 178.7 | 95.93 | 178.2 | 164.7 44.7 | 88.05 41.1 


Yarp Conpucrors 


dee ee SE 
1946 January.......... 20,268 | 21,713 | 1.221 | 145.9 | 136.2) 807.08 ] 152-4 
F ; ; ; 142.3 54.9 
February.........| 19,872} 21,603] 1.223 | 146.1 | 136.9 | 67.83 | 1541 | 1444 55.4 setts a fo 
March........... 20,178 | 21,609} 1.213 | 144.9 | 135.8 | 66.11 | 150.2 | 1408 54.5 | 61.73 50.9 
April.............] 19,836 | 20,888 | 1.921 | 145.9 | 136.1 | 64.46 | 1465 | 136.7 52.8 | 59.69 48.9 
Mayr fi hcdecaas 18,261 | 19,811] 1.902 | 155.6 | 144.5 | 65.26 | 1483 | 187.7 50.1 | 60.15 46.2 
June............. | 19,222 | 20,942 | 1.408 | 168.2 | 155.5 | 78.4 | 1778 | 1643 55.6 | 71.81 51.0 
Roap Freient Firemen 
1946 January.......... 30,249 | 33,911 | $1,808 | 167.7 | 166.6 | B02 Le? |], oAR¥ 11 855.70 wheat a oe 
; ; 44] 151.8 | 141. 
February......... 30,625 | 34,007] 1.307 | 167.6 | 157.1 | 61.89 | 1304 | Lao and |senine 42.5 
March........... 30,610 | 34,096 | 1.323 | 169.6 | 159.0 | 60.37 | 146.7 | 197.5 45.6 | 54.20 41 0 
April............. | 28,867] 32,962] 1.542 | 197.7 | 184.4 | 62.31 | 151.5 | 14113 40.4 | 54.57 35. 
May.............| 27,504] $1,815] 1.535 | 196.8 | 182.7 | 62.62 | 1522 | 1413 40.8 | 54.31 354 
Fitien tcc hee 29,213 | 32,990 | 1.563 | 200.4 | 185.2 | 72.95 | 177.3 | 163.9 46.7 | 64.59 41. 3 
Roap Passenger FireMEN 
1946 January.......... 10,335 | 11,682 | 81.907 | 191.9 | 179.2 | 876 
; : 76.20 | 176.2 | 164. 

February.........] 9,874 | 11,076] 1.914 | 192.6 | 180.5 | 76.55 | 17710 ies : zn aS tx are 
March........... 9,644 | 10,780} 1.940 | 195.2 | 182.9 | 74.21 | 171.6 | 1608 38.2 | 66.3 ee 
April.............] 9,406 | 10,729] 2.242 | 925.6 | 910.4 | 86.01 | 198.9 | 195.5 38.4 75.40 aoe 
May.............] 8,886 | 10,806] 2.229 | 2924.2 | 908.2 | 79.34 | 183.5 | 170.4 35.6 | 68.41 ae 


June.............] 9,186 | 10,281 | 2.308 | 932.2 | 214.6 | 88.65 | 205.0 | 189.5 38.4 | 78.78 341 
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EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS AND HOURS, CLASS I RAILROADS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1946—Continued 
NOTE: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Management Record for April, 1946, pp. 122-126., 


Numberlof Wage Earners 


Average Hourly Earnings Wage Earners Employed as of Middle of Month |" ing Pay during Month” 


Average Weekly Earnings 


Date Middle of Receiving Indexes, 1923 = 100 Average Ac- Average Ace 
Moet ak Indexes, 1923 =100 | ‘ual Yours pce ary 
Month Actual Real Actual per Wage per Wag 
Actual Real Earner Biers 


Yarp FimEeMen 


1946 January. BA eh ga cis: 21,017 23,254 | $1.055 155.8 145.5 $50.29 145.8 136.1 
February......... | 20,530 | 28,101} 1.043 | 154.1 | 144.4 | 50.84 | 147.4 | 138.1 rig ris Bs 
March Sri avane sto ete 21,067 23,386 1.047 154.7 145.0 49 23 142.7 S837, 47.0 44.35 42 s 
Aprile, Ge oe 20,243 22,912 1.208 ye def 165.8 54.48 157.9 147.3 45.3 48.13 40. 0 
Maye ai. Soc stators 19,378 22,387 1.221 180.4 167.5 53.01 153.7 142.7 43.4 45.99 37.7 
iC aa 20,367 22,949 1.250 184.6 170.6 59.40 172.2 159.1 47.5 52.72 42.2 

Roap Freight BRAKEMEN 

coe A ee eR ok Oe sD ee re i 

1946 January —eittias: wcater 50,982 56,037 | $1.163 170.0 158.7 $58.09 149.5 139.6 50.0 $52.85 45.4 
February......... 51,1387 55,613 1.165 170.3 159.6 58.48 150.5 141.0 50.2 53.77 46.2 
March nn iar eas: 51,441 56,286 L179 172.4 161.6 56.93 146.5 BY (es) 48.3 52.03 44.1 
April. 2200s. 2628 47,732 53,789 1,208 176.6 164.7 53.94 138.8 129.5 44.7 47.86 39.6 
Mai, Son. Senin 46,554 62,771 1.305 190.8 177.2 56.42 145.2 134.8 43 .2 49.77 38.1 
MENG se fase 49,159 54,388 1.418 206.6 190.9 70.52 181.5 167.7 49.9 63.74 45.1 

Roap PAssENGER BRAKEMEN 

1946 January.......... 14,642 16,260 | $1.460 186.0 Gly ks Spa f $68.35 186.9 174.5 46.8 $61.54 42.1 
February Sa Ae Gle 14,412 15,785 1.472 187.5 7627, 66.70 182.4 170.9 45.3 60.90 41.4 
March ie aerate 14,294 15,535 1,481 188.7 176.9 63.10 172.5 161.7 42.6 58.06 39.2 
ADEM ceetcon eee x > 4 13,900 15,261 1.487 189.4 a leds vary 63.70 174.2 162.5 42.8 58.02 39.0 
Magis rues thts 13,363 14,874 1.582 201.5 187.1 61.01 166.8 154.9 38.6 54,81 34.7 
WINGS. Bore Se nies 13,604 14,947 1.763 224.6 207.6 75.16 205.5 189.9 42.6 68.41 38.8 

Yarp BRAKEMEN 

1946 January.......... 52,843 57,803 | $1.151 149.3 189.4 $54.53 145.1 185.5 47.4 $49.85 43.3 
Februaryso..0.22< 52,982 57,633 1.144 148.4 139.1 54.24 144.3 135.2 47.4 49.87 43.6 
March’ Ju. contin 54,379 58,632 1.189 147.7 138.4 52.61 140.0 131.2 46.2 48.79 42.8 
iN iy gah eee 51,612 56,953 1.146 148.6 138.6 50.60 134.6 125.6 44.2 45.85 40.0 
IMAVE wcnmvors «ithe Son 49,516 54,875 1.228 159.3 147.9 51.04 135.8 126.1 41.6 46.05 Sieo 


jected arbitration had set a strike for March 11, and 
the President had appointed an emergency board to 
investigate and report on that dispute. The board’s 
wage recommendation, made on April 18, was neces- 
sarily influenced by the awards of the two arbitration 
boards, so the increase recommended for the Engin- 
eers and the Trainmen was $1.28 in the basic daily 
rate. Both unions refused to accept this increase and 
set a strike date for May 18. 

The President took over the railroads on May 17, 
and at his request the strike was postponed until 
May 23. The strike that ensued lasted only two days. 
On May 25, the Engineers and the Trainmen signed 
an agreement with the carriers by which they received 
an increase of 1814 cents in basic wage rates. 

The other eighteen unions, awarded 16 cents by 
the arbitration boards, were not satisfied with this 
increase and demanded more. Their final agreements 
called for additional increases of 24% cents, which 
brought the total to 184 cents for these unions also. 

These increases were reflected in the average hourly 
earnings of all wage earners, which were 19.8% 
greater in June than in March. The June average of 


$1.174 was a new high for the series. Each of the 
individual groups of workers also received peak hourly 
earnings in June. The highest earnings for the month 
went to road passenger engineers, who averaged 
$2.627 for an hour’s work. Road passenger conduc- 
tors and road passenger firemen also received more 
than two dollars for an average hour in June. 


NEW PEAKS 


With the large increase in hourly earnings, weekly 
earnings of all workers combined were also at a new 
peak level in June. The average weekly return was 
$58.30 in June, almost $10 more than the March 
average. All the three major groups for which data 
are shown reported peak weekly earnings in June, 
although the unskilled wage earners and skilled shop 
labor averaged very little more in June than in April, 
since the larger part of their wage-rate increase was 
effective in April. Since January, 1941, the base date 
for allowable increases in wage rates of 33% under the 
cost of living formula set forth in Executive Order 
9697, of February 14, 1946, actual weekly earnings of 
all wage earners on Class I railroads have risen 60.6%. 
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Real weekly earnings, or actual weekly earnings 
adjusted for changes in the consumers’ price index in 
terms of 1923 dollars, also reached a peak in June. 
The index for that month of 181.7 (1923=100) was 
6.1% higher than the previous peak, which was 
reached in February 1944. The rise in real weekly 
earnings from March, 1946, before the wage-rate in- 
creases went into effect, to June amounted to 18.3%. 

The average work week in June was 3.6 hours 
shorter than last June, but only 0.6 hour less than 
in September, the first month after the end of the 
war. There was little variation in hours from Novem- 
ber through June, except for May, when the two-day 
strike lowered average hours for the month. Working 
hours for the months of March through June were 
shorter than during any month since May, 1942. 


ExizasetH P. ALLISON 
Statistical Division 


Labor Press 
Highlights 


Battle of Living Costs Lost 


“Organized labor has lost the battle of living costs,” states 
Dr. Alfred Braunthal in the Hat Worker (AFL). The win- 
ners have been the farmer and the businessman, Dr. Braun- 
thal declares, for “although labor won its strikes, it lost out 
in the race with prices.” He added that labor, “lacking in 
political power, could not exert any control over price 
structure.” 


Defends CIO’s Wage Policy 


The AFL’s action “in blaming the CIO and presumably 
the railroad brotherhoods for bringing about higher prices 
because of the fight for higher wages is the height of hypoc- 
risy,” according to George F. Addes, Secretary-Treasurer, 
UAW-CIO. “The success of industry in raising prices so as 
to maintain their ‘margin of profit should not reflect itself 
in condemnation -of labor’s efforts to maintain a decent 
standard of living,” Mr. Addes declared. United Automobile 
Worker (CIO). 


Attacks Hobbs Bill 
“Labor is disturbed by the Hobbs Bill and its future 


interpretation by the courts is a cause of concern,” declares 
Daniel J, Tobin, in the International Teamster (AFL). Mr. 
Tobin believes that the bill was aimed directly at the Team- 
sters, and despite the interpretations by Attorney General 
Tom Clark that it would not be injurious to labor, Mr. 
Tobin feels that the courts may interpret the bill otherwise. 
“It is my opinion,” declares Mr. Tobin, “that you can never 
regulate labor by cruel, unfair, prejudiced legislation.” 
1From the October, 1946, labor press 
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Charges Anti-CIO Smear Campaign 


The charge that the CIO is a communistic organization 
“+3 manufactured out of the whole cloth and is used solely 
for the purpose of confusing real Americans,” asserts Direc- 
tor Van A. Bittner, of the CIO Southern Organizing Com- 
mittee, in the CIO News. “The AFL is joining the smear 
campaign of the antiunion financial and industrial inter- 
ests,” he says, “to confuse workers regarding the purpose 
of the CIO organizing drive in the South.” 


Government Aid a Necessity 


Pointing out that industry is not accepting labor unions 
and is not devoting its energies to building a basis for 
cooperation but is attempting by influencing legislation to 
“hog-tie” labor, Lewis M. Herrman in the New Jersey 
Labor Herald (AFL) declares that the AFL is forced to 
turn to the government in self-defense. Our experience with 
the New Deal “has been anything but a happy one,” he 
says, “with the freezing of wages, while prices soar sky 
high and corporate profits mount to unheard-of figures, but 
when industrials tell us not to embrace the government in 
attempting to cope with difficulties at the point of pro- 
duction—it brings to mind the fable of the ‘eloquent wolf 
who persuaded the gullible sheep to call off the watchful 
dog.’ With us it has been a case of taking the lesser of 
two evils.” 


Wall Street Banks Organized 


“Operation Wall Street,” an authorized intensive organ- 
izing effort in the Wall Street area by the United Office 
and Professional Workers, (CIO) under the direction of Leon 
W. Berney, has resulted in the organization of four banks 
and the formation of large groups at many others, reports 
the Office and Professional News (CIO). 


Analyzes Government Seizures 


“A quick review of strikes in the last three or four months 
establishes clearly that President Truman orders govern- 
ment seizure of a strike-bound operation only when a strong 
union exists which would probably win, through a strike, 
those just demands which management had refused to nego- 
tiate,” declares the Railroad Trainman (railway brother- 
hoods) . 


New Provisions in Steel Agreement 


The establishment of plant standard hourly wage scales 
and the elimination of any intraplant wage-rate inequities 
found to exist are provisions included in a recent agreement 
between the United Steelworkers and the United States 
Steel Corporation, according to Steel Labor (CIO). “The 
agreement marks the first time in the history of the industry 
that a detailed study has been made of the intricate rate 
structures which have created a great amount of confusion 
in the industry.” 


Warns Industry To Beware Independents 


“Employers who build up ‘company unions’ in hopes of 
keeping out bona fide labor organizations may find them- 
selves with ‘Frankensteins’ on their hands,” states Labor 
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(railway brotherhoods) , pointing out that this is what hap- 
pened in the Pittsburgh utility strike. “In an effort to 
freeze out reliable unions,” Labor continues, the manage- 
ment of Duquesne Light Company “gave the nod” to the 
independent” on the apparent supposition that it could be 
controlled more easily, but the union has gotten into “irre- 


sponsible hands” and since the first of the year has called 
four strikes. 


Declares Building Labor Plentiful 


According to the Weekly News Service (AFL), the 1946 
Building and Construction Trades Department’s Conven- 
tion agreed that there is no lack of labor in the construc- 
tion industry; in fact, there is a lack of jobs to go around 
owing to the failure of the nation’s construction programs to 
hit top speed. The department’s officers also disclosed that 
stoppages of work owing to jurisdictional disputes have been 
“almost entirely eliminated.” 


Stewards Complete Job Relations Course 


A group of union stewards in the Camden, New Jersey, 
area received diplomas for successful completion of a course 
in job relations offered by the War Manpower Commission, 
the Union Reporter (AFL) states. Stewards of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters (AFL) of Philadelphia received cer- 
tificates for completion of a six weeks’ course consisting of 
grievance procedure, labor history, social legislation and 
other related subjects. Training programs such as these are 
to be expanded, declares the article. 


Describes Provincial Labor Government 


The province of Saskatchewan, Canada, has a labor gov- 
ernment with a cabinet “made up of down-to-earth men— 
farmers, teachers, labor leaders, etc.,” according to an edi- 
torial in the Union Reporter (AFL). The labor party, 
known as the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
(CCF), it is stated, came into power two years ago with 
a “strong determination of a people’s movement resolved 
to eliminate monopoly and install a planned economy to 
save the Canadian people from economic waste and ex- 
ploitation.” 


Canadian TCL To Affiliate with WFTU 


The Canadian Trades and Labor Congress (AFL) has 
voted to affiliate with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, according to the Dispatcher (CIO). One delegate 
called the vote “a test. of our independence,” states the 
article, and said that “we have the choice of lining up 
with the world movement by affiliating with the WFTU or 
remaining in isolation with the AFL.” 


Drive To Organize Department Stores 


“The department store field is the biggest and most vital 
in our jurisdiction . . . the industry today is amongst the 
most prosperous and its workers are amongst the lowest 
paid of any group in the country,” declares Jack Altman, 
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Director of Department Store Organizing, in the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Employee (CIO). Inten- 
sive drives are under way in New York City with the estab- 
lishment of the New York Organizing Committee, he says, 
and organizing is also active in Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and Winnipeg, Canada. 


AUA Condemns CUA 


The Confederated Unions of America, “a pressure organi- 
zation which confines its labor activities to publicity,” 
turned out fifty voting delegates at its convention and one 
hundred observers, but none of the unions sending observers 
decided to affiliate, according to the AUA Report. The 
observer for the Associated Unions of America declares that 
“the failure of the CUA to accomplish anything construc- 
tive more than justifies AUA’s withdrawal from CUA.” 

W.P.B. 


Management Book Shelf 


Review in Organized Labor and Production. By Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke and Philip Murray. Revised Edition. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


This revised edition of an earlier book by the same 
authors, which, as reported in the preface of both 
the original and this edition, “is the effort of two 
Americans, representing supposedly conflicting inter- 
ests—labor and management—to seek out some of the 
basis for constructive and industrial statesmanship.” 

In a chapter on the evolution of American enter- 
prise the authors point out the fear of many labor 
leaders today that the business cycle, when it goes 
into reverse, will again bring about a “cost reducing 
urge” resulting in mass layoffs of workers. One of 
the reasons for this is that “the spirit of self-interest 
has been permitted to work unrestrained during the 
century of magnificent development which has passed, 
while conditions have so changed that this spirit is 
no longer the wholesome force it once was.” What has. 
crushed the spirit of self-interest is “the growth of 
great corporate employers.” Optimum productivity 
can now be best obtained through a joining of own- 
ership, management and labor forces. 

A chapter on “The Labor Union Setup in the 
USA” places emphasis on the CIO and the develop- 
ment of the CIO Steelworkers Union from the time 
of its inception as the Steelworkers Organizing Com- 
mittee of the CIO. 

“Labor’s Controversial Practices” covers strikes, 
reasons for them, and labor’s position toward nation- 
al legislation and court decisions. The Wagner act is. 
discussed in another chapter. 

This book, like the first edition, concludes with a 
dialogue between the authors which analyzes the dif- 
ference that arose between them and an evaluatiom 
from each point of view of the actual and possible 
trends in collective bargaining. A. A. D. 
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NTHLY PRIMARY NUMBER OF 
TONTHEY WAGE MBENEFIT YEARS OF 
° ° (DOLLARS) (DOLLARS) elt 
Computing Social 250 60 
. t 225 45 
Security Benefits 
200 40 
; 175 
GRAPH has been devised to compute readily ai 35 
the amount of primary old-age benefits which 15 
a worker will receive under the Social Security Act 30 
when he retires at age sixty-five. To determine the 125 
amount of benefit to which he is entitled at that time 10 
the worker draws a line between his average monthly 25 
earnings and the years of coverage under, the act. 75 
His monthly primary benefit will be shown on the mse! Se 
oblique line. In the example shown here, the em- 50 J 
ployee’s earnings averaged $150 a month and his 45 
coverage at age sixty-five would have been twenty ne - 
years. The resulting monthly primary benefit, $36, 
is shown at the intersection on the benefit scale. 35 
In addition to the primary benefits to covered 30 
workers upon retirement at age sixty-five, survivor i 10 
benefits equivalent to 757% of the primary benefits are 25 
payable to eligible widows, and 50% of the primary 20 
benefits for each eligible child, wife or parent. The 15 
maximum total benefits payable under the old-age 
and survivors’ benefits are: 200% of the primary 10 H 
benefit, or 80% of average monthly wage or $85 a 5 
month, whichever is the least. These maximum limi- ' 
tations do not apply to total benefits of $20 a month 0 


1The graph is reproduced by permission of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company and Prentice-Hall, Inc. It appeared in 
the Central Hanover Pension Bulletin of October, 1946. 


or less. The minimum total benefits payable are $10 
a month. F.B.B. 


Trends in Employment 


Jp Saeed babeeae ears employment in Septem- 
ber of this year was above the 40 million level 
for the first time since December, 1944, and less than 
one million below the wartime peak of December, 
1943, according to preliminary reports. This is a re- 
flection of the nation’s progress in its economic recon- 
version. 
REGIONAL TRENDS 

Comparison of trends in manufacturing employ- 
ment since last July with the comparable month of 
this year reveal that, for the country as a whole, man- 
ufacturing employment is more than 1.2 million under 
the level of last July. More than three quarters of 
the states shared in the shrinkage, with five of the 


nine regions reporting losses of over 100,000. The 
sharpest drops took place in those areas which ex- 
perienced the greatest expansion in the period from 
Pearl Harbor to the war peak of November, 1943. 
The states of the Pacific and Middle Atlantic to- 
gether lost approximately 600,000 employees and 
accounted for almost 50% of the decline in factory 
employment during the year. California alone lost 
181,000 workers, while New York, New Jersey and 
Washington dropped more than 100,000 each. The 
East and West North Central and the West South 
Central regions followed closely with losses of 177,000, 
155,000 and 143,000, respectively, a result of large 
reductions in Ohio, Texas, Missouri, Indiana, Kansas, 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS, JULY, 1945, AND 
JULY, 1946, BY STATES 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


All Industry Divisions Manufacturing! 
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ISeries adjusted to recent data, not strictly comparable with estimates for “all industry” divisions. 
and Oregon. Although eleven states were above their The nation as a whole absorbed the drop in manu- 


facturing employment. In many states, losses in man- 


July, 1945, level, only South Carolina reported an 
ufacturing were offset in part or entirely by rises in 


increase of 10,000. 
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other industrial employment, especially in those fields 
which were starved for labor during the war. During 
the year July, 1945, to July, 1946, there was a net 
increase of 168,000 employees in nonagricultural es- 
tablishments, with most of the rise occurring during 
the current calendar year. Five of the nine regions 
reported employment gains, with the East North 
Central pacing the field. That region registered a 
greater actual and percentage increase than that 
shown for the nation as a whole; a reflection of gains 
of more than 100,000 in the industrial states of Illinois 
and Michigan. In New England, 50,000 additional 
persons were at work in July than a year earlier, while 
expansion of less than 30,000 each were reported in 
the Mountain, East South Central and West North 
Central regions. 

The West South Central region suffered the great- 
est loss over the year period, with all the states shar- 
ing equally in the drop. The decline of 47,000 work- 
ers in the Middle Atlantic area was concentrated in 


New Jersey, where 65,000 fewer persons were em- 
ployed in July than a year earlier. Although Califor- 
nia exceeded its July, 1945, level by 84,000, it was not 
sufficient to offset the loss of more than 100,000 suf- 
fered by Washington and Oregon. 

Sharp employment drops in the West coast states 
and the Middle Atlantic were reflected in claims for 
unemployment compensation in those regions. New 
York alone accounted for 20% of all new claims filed 
in United States during the year period, while Wash- 
ington and California accounted for 12% and 11%, 
respectively. In July, 1946, almost one third of the 
initial claim load arising from unemployment through- 
out the country originated in the Middle Atlantic 
region. This, in addition to the latter’s relative stand- 
ing compared to its July, 1945, level of employment 
would indicate that reemployment opportunities are 


smallest in this region. 
Rosatyn D. SiecEu 
Statistical Division 


